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EDITORIAL 


THE FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL 


By JOHN EVERARD DEMEYER 


time. They will come from widely different homes and with widely 
different training. The teachers’ problem will be to mold that group 
into a homogeneous unit which will eventually form the basis of our society. 


i SHOUSANDS of children will enter school in September for the first 


No teacher is wise enough to select future leaders from such a group. 
Her task is to develop the latent ability of each member of her class and lead 
them to a full enjoyment of the inheritance which the school offers. 


Such training requires infinite patience and sympathy on the part of the 
teacher. The pupil’s future depends very largely on the foundation laid in the 
early years. No structure is stronger than the foundation upon which it rests. 


The amount of material learned from books during these early days is not 
of vital importance, but it is of utmost importance that the child learn that the 


school is the gate to opportunity and that it stands open for him to enter and 
explore at will. 


He needs sympathy and understanding more than classroom instruction. 
His environment is strange and he must have assistance in making the transition 


from the home group to the larger social group, otherwise the school may become 
a place of imprisonment rather than one of privilege. 


Often we hear words of praise for teachers because of their influence upon 
older boys and girls. That is as it should be, for such teachers have done 
wonders for the pupils under their charge. However, as I look back over my 
experience in school work, there always come to my mind certain kindly and 
sympathetic kindergarten and primary teachers who, because of their under- 
standing and motherly interest, made the beginning school days a delight. 
Their children learned to look upon all mankind asfriends. The element of fear 


had no place in their training, and the response was a delight to all with 
whom they associated. 


School to those little people became an open door to opportunity. 
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By CELESTE 


Basking in the 


- As I pass 
O’er the grass 
I see a ripple 
Or two. 


Houm, Hight Years Old 


The Little 


She wanders through the forest wide, 
In every little nook and side. 

She loves to sit, and lie, and dream, 
Upon the moss side of the stream. 

She sits then on the soft green grass 
And watches the windlets as they pass; 
She joys to stay there all day long 
And feel the night wind, bold and strong. 


She’d love to sit and sing all night, 


moon’s clear light. 


She is the thought of my tiny heart, 
Wandering there alone and apart. 


Evening, Morning and Afternoon 


The sunset glows, oh, so bright, 

In the evening before the night. 

Then when the fireflies don their light 
They shine with all their tiny might. 


Waiting at the gates of dawn 
Comes the sunshine on the lawn, 
Making all the dew look pearly 
In the morning, oh, so early. 


In the sunny afternoon 

Clover sends its sweet perfume, 
And the humming of the bees 
Seatters music through the trees. 


Wind Song 


I love the wind. In the wind, 
I love the wind. In the wind, 


Sways a lass, 
A little lass 
With skirt 
So full. 
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Childhood is 
Normally 


Wholesome 


By Dr. Bess V. CUNNINGHAM, Supervisor 
of Educational Clinic, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


iE = HE very fact that parents and other mental wholesomeness of normal childhood and 
We aN teachers of young children are asking to magnify the problems involved in child 
YN) what is wrong with the American home guidance. 

ie is probably an indication of a forward step. The problem approach may add a certain intel- 
<=) Certainly compla- lectual zest to the pro- 
cency does not lead to gram of the parent, or it 
change, and without some No discussion AMERICAN CHILDHOOD may be productive of 
change there is no prog- has undertaken has had the response received parental worry and un- 
ress. There are many to our questionnaire sent to leaders in certainty. In the long 
elements in the home education, “What, if ‘anything, is wrong run it does not make for 
which should be studied with the home training of children?” The healthy, happy contacts 
varefully and changed brief papers we have published have repre- between parent and child. 
gradually, just as im- sented the crystallized experience of school The pursuit of problems is 
provements are constant- executives, each one a specialist giving his one that yields ample and 
ly being made in the or her life to the moulding of child character. speedy returns. Just as 
school. Itis not my pur- Dr. Cunningham, who comes in daily the person who is_ too 
pose in this brief discus- contact uith children who must be studied deeply interested in in- 
sion to make an analysis individually, tells us that we are emphasiz- vestigating his health de- 
of outstanding problems ing the problems of child psychology at the viations may discover 
of the home but rather expense of common sense. We need this that he presents typical 
to call attention to a viewpoint. symptoms of almost every 
danger that is not gener- known malady, so the 
ally apparent but is none carelessly analytical par- 


the less widespread and formidable. Parallel ent may interpret childish behavior according to 
with the increased interest in the better guidance his own immediate interest or concern. ‘This is 
of children there has appeared upon the part of particularly true of those parents who know 
some parents a tendency to minimize the funda- too little of normal child psychology and who 
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have read smatterings of a somewhat bizarre 
literature which deals with abnormalities of 
behavior. To such a parent the child is con- 
stantly presenting new symptoms. If he, for 
example, should develop the habit of putting 
his fingers into his mouth or rubbing his tongue 
over his gums this parent might conclude that 
the child was suffering from some severe re- 
pression. This conclusion offers much more 
stimulating material for consideration than the 
mere possibility that Johnny may be cutting some 
new teeth. Johnny’s symptoms are the same in 
either case, but fortunately his teeth are not to be 
influenced by mere differences in parental view- 
point. Not all difficulties adjust themselves so 
readily under the supervision of the problem- 
intent parent, for with the development of the 
problem interest may come an attempt to pigeon- 
hole and classify childish behavior. As soon as 
any adult tries to interpret children’s activities 
according to a preconceived notion of what is to be 
expected, the possibilities of normal, wholesome 
companionship become increasingly less. Chil- 
dren seldom fit easily into pattern ways of behav- 
ing. 

So much for the problem-hunting, symptom- 
finding approach to a better understanding of 
childhood interests and needs. A student of the 
modern drama might almost as fruitfully expect 
to enliven his interests and broaden his knowledge 
of human values by continuous study of pathology 
alone. 

For the parent who is less keenly interested in 
the satisfaction which is to be found in problem 
solution per se, sole emphasis upon the problemati- 
cal in child behavior is still of questionable value. 
Lecturers, clinical workers and leaders of parent 
groups are all familiar with the too worried 
parent. The worried mother is to some extent 
the direct product of the well intentioned attacks 
of those who seek to arouse her to a consideration 
of her responsibility to her children. Not long age 
one of the leaders in adult education received a 
letter which began in'this way: ‘I am glad to see 
that you are gunning at parents.”” The American 
home is already reflecting the influence of rapid 
fire attack without constructive follow-up. A 
worried parent is unlikely to be a happy com- 
panion for the children. To the extent that 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


worry upon the part of the parents lessens their 
enjoyment of their children, it is undesirable for 
parents to yield too readily to criticism of ineffi- 
cient methods without first having substitute 
plans ready. The children of too uncertain parents 
are made subjects of constantly changing experi- 
ments as parental allegience is shifted from one 
authority to another. The resolute mothers and 
fathers of several generations ago were able to 
give their children a feeling of stability and 
staunchness of purpose which is largely lacking in 
many homes today. 

In this period of questioning and change it is 
necessary that this steadfastness in parental 
purpose be maintained as methods of child direc- 
tion are modified. Outside authorities may be 
able to help by defining ways of bringing about 
desired ends, but only the parents themselves can 
determine what it is that they are trying to do 
with and for their children. When purposes are 
more firmly established the guidance program will 
be much simplified and problems will be viewed 
in better perspective. Modern parents must 
establish their own basic principles in order that 
they may keep a sane balance between exaggera- 
tion of the difficulties involved in child care 
and thoughtless disregard of their responsibilities. 
The only sound basis for progress is this type of 
thinking parent. 

The home center must be built critically and 
consistently with all the help that is to be obtained 
from good reading and from leaders in the field 
of child development. If in their building parents 
make no provision for enjoyment of the tremen- 
dous privileges of parenthood, then the home struc- 
ture is indeed threatened, for the builders are 
partially blind. Parents who will let themselves 
become well acquainted with the interesting 
and worth-while little people who live in their 
homes will find their vision clarifying. Through 
participation in the hopes, ambitions, and pleas- 
ures of their children parents will find a new 
enjoyment which will act as a wholesome antidote 
to the ever-present problem. In establishing a 
spirit of companionable give and take between 
themselves and their children mothers and fathers 
will discover the first step toward a sound parental 
philosophy which will stabilize the American 
home. 
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By GRACE 


)| NLY in so far as the children are free to 
move about, to plan and work together, 
| to feel that the teacher is there as a 
| fellow-worker and advisor, is a classroom 
| pee worth-while. Since the children 
now work in groups and on individual projects 
in the modern school the number of activities is 
increased. The teacher immediately asks herself, 
perhaps in great despair, ‘‘How am I to direct 
ach child in each step in every project that is 
going on?” It is impossible to do so. This 
condition of multiple activities which of necessity 
eliminates excessive 
teacher supervision is one 
of the strongest points in 
favor of the manual arts 
period, conducted along 
project lines and offering 
opportunities self- 
direction on the part of 
the child. 

Any subject has a legit- 
imate place in the school 
curriculum only in so far 
as through its study the 
child, as a member of a 
group, is able to live 
daily a more efficient, 
useful life. Manual arts 
are rich in such possibil- 
ities. They give many 
and varied opportunities 
for the child to partici- 
pate in actual life situa- 
tions. He learns to 
depend upon himself in getting materials. He 
exercises self-control when waiting his turn at 
the supply table. He has continual experience 
in observing honest, concrete results in return 
for energy and time spent, as in building a boat, 
a doll house, or a cart. He learns to accept and 
give constructive criticism. He learns to work 
with other children. He learns to take a minor 
part in a project and give himself to it whole- 
heartedly. 

Thus the manual arts period may lend itself to 
training the child to be self-reliant, co-operative 
and of service to others. _Whether this period 


teaching. The 


group? 


does all of these things depends upon the atmos- 
phere of the schoolroom, the aims of the teacher, 
rariety and types of the situations 
The mere t 


and the 


provided. sxaching of an activity is not 


Kreedom of the Schoolroom 


enough. 
judged by the 
of child initiating, planning, and judging this 


Self-activity in education, comprehended 
in the phrase project method is under- 
stood as the most important and at the same 
time the most debated phase of today’s 
problem of 
varied and individual construction and 
handicraft groups in the average school- 
room presents great difficulties. 

How can the child work without definite 
help when he has exhausted that of his 


How can we answer the children’s ques- 
tions without wasting time? 

How can materials be distributed and is 
used freely but without waste? 

AMERICAN CHILDHOOD asked a public 
school supervisor who is successfully apply- 
ing the project method in a large city system 
to give you the benefit of her experience. 


R. SrerRLING, Primary Supervisor, Bridgeport, Connecticut, Public Schools 


It may be so painstakingly planned and 
teacher in charge, that in terms 


whole scheme is almost a waste of time, 
and material. 

The problem of conducting such a free period in 
the average schoolroom, possibly crowded and 
small, is a great one. The group must be homo- 
geneous and in a measure successful. There may 
need to be a dozen working groups with different 
aims and varying materials. The teacher asks, 
“How is there to be growth if the child works with 
his group without definite 
help at the point where he 
has exhausted his own 
resources and those of his 
fellow workers?” Indeed, 
few projects would yield 
their maximum in educa- 
tional values if they did ° 
not demand at various 
steps of their completion 
the help and direct guid- 
ance of the more mature 
mind of an adult. 

Since the teacher is 
busy with other groups it 
inevitable that the 
unsupervised child will 
make mistakes. The con- 
scientious teacher is per- 
plexed. Should children 
be allowed to make mis- 
takes? They are inevita- 

ble. Legitimate mistakes 
are a necessary requirement for growth. The 
fact that our present wealth of school materials is 
rich in possibilities for child growth renders them 
almost equally susceptible to error. 

If the child cannot solve his problem with the 
help of his fellow workers he soon learns to come 
to the teacher for help. At this point the teacher 
says, “In this type of period the children all ask 
for help at once.”’ At first this will be true, but 
what more vital lesson is there to learn in life 
than that each one of us has to wait his turn and 
do it courteously? 

The thoughtful teacher senses a new problem: 
How can we save our children from wasting time 
in waiting for their questions to be answered? 
The skilful teacher knows which children have 
shown special talent with some particular medium 
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She may say, ‘‘Ask John how he 


in the past. 
nailed his board when he was making his bird- 


house last week.’”” When John’s advice is sought 
he may show the child some improved way of 
working. Again, a real life situation has been 
provided in which both members of an elementary 
democracy have gained in an invaluable ability, 
the ability to take and give criticism in the proper 
way. In one of the second grades, our children 
were eager to have a band for their music period. 
Drums, tambourines, bells, and cymbals were 
made from waste materials. Now forty-one 
children have forty-one instruments with which 
to supplement their work in music appreciation. 

Also, many occasions arise where it is necessary 
for the teacher to give definite suggestion. For 
instance, the librarian had been very helpful 
to the children in the primary school. At Easter 
the teacher suggested that it would be courteous 
to send the librarian some acknowledgment. of 
their appreciation. From this suggestion the 
children worked out Easter cards with appro- 
priate messages, which were mailed to her. 

In this way close interrelationship between the 
manual arts period and every other part of the 
school day, and of the child’s life, is gradually 
developed. It points the way to having this 
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ACTIVITIES IN CONSTRUCTION AND ART MAY BE COMBINED 


CHILDHOOD 


period a time when the child, through his hand- 
work and art, can express his ideas and longings. 

This project period, carried on with forty 
children in the ordinary small, crowded school- 
room, requires careful planning of groups and 
materials. The children are led to feel their share 
of responsibility. In getting to work too many 
children are in one part of the room. What is to 
be done about it? The children at first make 
such suggestions as, ‘‘We should have a helper 
to pass the paste,’’ but they are soon led to see 
that this is merely evading the issue. ‘“‘We must 
all wait on ourselves when we are able.’ So it is 
decided that there may be supplies placed in 
rarious parts of the room. In this way the class 
is broken up into smaller groups. From a health 
standpoint the children discuss the advantages of 
sitting in the lightest part of the room with backs 
to the window when sewing. Such considerations 
control to a large degree the placing of the sewing 
table, material and chairs. In this way all 
activities are carried on in such parts of the room 
as seem to all to be the most healthful, hygienic, 
time and energy saving. ' 

One of the important objectives of life is to 
develop the ability to plan one’s work and carry 
it out. With this in view in a schoolroom which 
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has a human, childlike 


atmosphere, a_ skilful bf 
teacher and arich pro- 
gram, the activities of 
the work period multi- 
ply in number and grow 
in worth. As the chil- 
dren work; the teacher 
also sits and works, de- 
veloping needed tech- 
nic, first with one 
group, then with an- 
other. Toward the close 
of the period she goes 
to other children, ask- 
ing them in a comradely 
spirit what they have 
done. In this way she 
finds the nucleus for 
her program of help for 
the next day’s period. 
Usually the children 
place their finished 
work in some accessible 
part of theroom. After 
the class has put away 
unfinished work and 
cleaned the room to 
everyone’s satisfaction 
a lively discussion fol- 


~ 


lows as to the work- 
manship of finished 


articles and their use. Usually the civies period 
follows, as the children in their discussion indicate 
the good points of citizenship inthe room. With 
the manual arts period as a background many 
of the best rules of conduct are formulated by the 
children. 

The study of child psychology stimulates us all 
to greater eagerness to free the boys and girls from 
a stilted, formal, hampering routine in the school- 
room. ‘The accompanying outline may help us to 
find a starting point: 


MANUAL ARTS PROJECTS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


Purpose. 


1. To give the child stimuli and suggestions that 
are likely to have meaning for him. 

2. To give the child situations which will chal- 
lenge his thought and action. 

5. To give the child an opportunity to live and 
work in a social and democratic life situa- 
tion. 


Sources of Projects in Manual Arts. 


The following are given merely to illustrate in a 
orief way. Many such projects occur under each 
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OUTDOOR PLAY 


{ . 


AS SMALL GROUPS AS POSSIBLE SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED 


Language. 
Costumes. 
Stories about pictures drawn in the art period. 


Reading. 
Illustrating stories read. 
Silent reading for comprehension. 


Civies. 
Safety project. 


Health. 
Puppet show illustrating, “‘How I Get Ready 
for School in the Morning. 


Geography. 
Sand table with actual equipment, ‘““How Early 
Cave Men Lived.” 


Spelling. 
Making our own spelling book. 


Arithmetic. 
Making cards for number games. 


Seat: Work. 
Making pictures. 
Cutting them. 
Mounting them to match words. 
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COMMUNITY INTERESTS INSPIRE KINDERGARTEN PROJECTS 


Nature Study. 

House and pen for rabbit. 
Musie. 

Illustrating a picture book of songs. 
Room Necessities. 

Objects needed for general housekeeping and 
living in individual rooms. 

Illustration: Rack for scissors; rack in which 
to keep overshoes. 

Beauty. 
Pictures drawn and colored. 
Making and decorating vases. 
Toys. 

Cardboard animals. Point of departure in 
humane care and use of animals. 

Wagon. Point of departure to uses of wagons 
for carrying produce. Dolls. 

Materials. 

Half of cast-off wooden wheel suggests book 
ends. Point of departure in care of books 
and use of library. 

Clothespins, sticks and chalk box suggest nurs- 
ery furniture. Point of departure in care of 
baby. Project in health. 

Child’s Interests. 

When child has interests and looks for material 
to carry out his idea. Boats. Point of 
departure in transportation, and geography. 

Kinds of Projects. 
Individual 
Gregarious. 
Group. 
Social. 
Room. 


CHILDHOOD 


Technicof Manual Arts Period. 


Create a social background. 

Teacher guides when neces- 
sary. 

Teacher dictates where nec- 
essary. 

Children know where mate- 
rials are. 

Have child get his own 
materials. 

Have child put away his 
own materials. 

Have children clean room. 

Have children trained to 
obey some signal instant- 
ly as, “Stop work,” Face 
teacher,” ‘‘Ready to lis- 
ten.” 

Have discussion 
which will: 
Teach children better 
technic. 

Give children better ideas. 

Give the children the opportunity for-making 
some new rule for the room when it may be 
necessary. 

Make plans for tomorrow. 

Have children know definitely to what part of 


the room they are to go to sew, to construct, 
ete. 


period 


Train children to know how to go to work in an 
efficient way, i.e., without waste of time. 
Train children how to co-operate: 
Voices. 
Plan of work. 
Behavior; courteous and thoughtful of group 
and room. 


Use models when: 
Child has made some attempt to make the 
object. 
Child has no idea how object looks, as when 
a group is starting to make tools used by 
early cave men. 


Psychology of Typical Project 


Actual Associate Concomitant 
Learning Learning Learning 
How to Knowledge of kinds It is pleasant 
build of woods. to work in a 
a boat. 


group. 
Knowledge of kinds A teacher is 


of boats. very helpful. 
How and why boats It is fun to do 
can float. a hard piece 


of work well, 
etc. 


What boats are 


used for, ete. 
(Continued on page 60) 
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he Sand ‘Table in 


Visual Instruction 


By Auice M. Kracxowizer, State Normal School, Salisbury, Maryland 


—|HE sand table idea is gaining in favor in 
cx| proportion as its teaching values are 

) recognized. The skill developed in the 
le manipulation of materials becomes 
(23S) cumulative, enables the child to surmount 
increasing difficulties and so gives satisfaction in 
growingly adequate results. The work involved 
in gaining these results gives the child insight 
into the labor involved in the production of others; 
it thus leads to an appreciation of and respect for 
work. The standards set up in working for the 
best possible results at any given time, evaluated 
in terms of the best effort of each child, lead to an 
appreciation of the beautiful and to an under- 
standing of the more universal principles of art. 
By visualizing his thought in concrete form the 
child learns to realize the value of neatness, 
accuracy, attention to detail and persistence in 
carrying to completion the work begun. 

The greatest possibility for success in sand table 
work lies in its close relationship to all the content 
material used in school, literature, geography, 
nature study and history. This correlation should 
be expressed also in the relation of sand table 
reproductions to the children’s own environment. 
The neighborhood, the community environs, and 
those places the class has visited are good starting 
points. Our sand table farm was of early 
interest 
cause of its 
familiarity. 

Conditions 
prevailing on 
a modern well 
developed 
farm in Mary- 
land were 
studied. The 
details chil- 
dren look for 
were all ob- 
served and re- 
produced. 
The illustra- 
tion happens 
to be an au- 
tumn scene 
with corn 


FARM ENVIRONMENT LENDS ITSELF TO THE SAND TABLE SCENE 


shocks and pumpkins abounding, but the spring 
and summer activities on the farm are as profit- 
able for an excursion, for oral and written language 
and for sand table representation. A study of 
home surroundings is a necessity for children. 
It gives them first-hand experiences which serve 
as a basis for the vicarious experiences imaged 
later through the study of geography. Moreover, 
it cultivates appreciation of and insight into the 
resources of nature and the labor involved in 
making these fit for our needs. From such a 
background of experience children will learn to 
talk freely. In keeping a simple diary, in writing 
a short account of their trip, in building up 
reading lessons of their own, they acquire some- 
thing worth-while. The technic of written lan- 
guage can be taught more profitably through 
these experiences than from a necessarily dis- 
connected text. The pictures drawn and painted 
lend attraction to their booklets in which the 
written work is kept. The sand table representa- 
tion puts life into the project and reproduces the 
details, their position, appearance and relation to 
one another. 

We followed our farm project with ‘Main 
Street” in the sand table. Both involve elements 
in the training for good citizenship by showing 
division of labor and co-operation as two necessary 
elements in 
modern life. 
The  interde- 
pendence be- 
tween country 
and city is one 
of the most 
vital points 
developed by 
the children in 
this study. 
Concrete, 
everyday hap- 
penings may 
be the ap- 
proach with 
little children, 
such as driv- 
ing to the city 
on Saturdays 
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board and paper. In our case the 
automobiles were cut from advertise- 
ments and mounted to make them 
stand. Costumes for people were also 
designed. 

Winter sports as a sand table subject 
brought out another thought with regard 
to life in town and in the country. We 
decided that children and grown-ups en- 
joy the same pleasures to a large extent 
no matter where they live. This thought 
leads to a feeling of companionship. It 
should also lead to a realization that the 
needs of children and adults are prac- 


tically the same whether they live in town 
tae —— or in the country. An investigation into 


the needs of food, shelter, clothing, and 
or getting supplies directly from the farmer. The the necessity for work and play should bring this 
culmination of intensive application of this idea idea to the realization of the children. Our priv- 
belongs to the | ilege and our 
third or fourth | responsibility 
grade. Here a here lie in show- 
ground plan ing the children 
made from the that what is true 
scene in the sand of our neighbors 
table, first with- is equally true 
out, and then to of people every- 
scale, is a valu- where. Through 
able exercise. It this the children 
serves as an intro- 
duction to map that certain geo- 
study and yields graphic controls 
profitable meas- express them- 
urements and selves in the 
problems for the lives of peoples 
arithmetic lesson. the world over, 


The schoolhouse ROBIN HOOD VISITS THE COUNTRY SCHOOL that differences 
and grounds are largely due 


lend themselves to the same kind of treatment. to differences in these conditions, and that all 
As complete and truthful a reproduction of a people have the capacity to enjoy life and be 
city block as it is possible 
to make, is the idea back of 
‘“‘Main Street”? in the sand 
table. It includes the court- 
house, the principal hotel, a 
dry goods store, a shoe store, 
a grocery, a drug store, one 
moving picture house, and 
a newspaper office. We used 
many accessories of city life,_ 
such as traffic signals, park- 
ing signs, fire hydrants, side- 
walks, automobiles and pe- 
destrians. This project can be 
adapted to any situation. It 
necessitates a trip to town, a 
study of local trades and in- 
dustries, and school construc- 
tion work largely with card- 


SAND TABLE FIGURES ARE ADAPTABLE TO THE PUPPET PLAY 
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companionable. Why not work out in the sand 
table the sports and recreations of different na- 
tions and thus do our share toward establishing 
in the hearts and minds of our children a feeling 
of world comradeship. 

Our winter sports sand table furnished a com- 
panion scene to that of the Eskimos, permitting 
a comparison between the sports of the North 
and those of our children. It matters not 
whether the characters are made of clay or card- 
board, providing unity of material is preserved 
for the sake of the general effect. Again balance, 
proportion and arrangement had to be kept in 
mind. Coasting, snowballing, skating, the build- 
ing of a snow man and a fort were the main 


THE PRINCE FINDS CINDERELLA 


activities represented. There were a horse and 
sleigh which had brought a party to the grounds. 
There was a shelter where cold feet and hands 
could be warmed. Life was in evidence on all 
parts of the sand table. 

Detail. in this sand table teaching is of great 
importance. The children’s viewpoint, their need 
for many objects to help their under- 
standing, and their ability to execute 
must never be lost sight of. At the 
same time the teacher cannot afford 
to forget the larger purposes and the 
pictorial value of the project. We 
should combine the children’s impulse 
to work out images through their 
hands, often crudely, with the wider 
implications of the subject-matter, 
which will eventually give pupils 
that broad outlook so essential to our 
life at the present day. 

The season of the year determines 
to some extent the ideas dealt with 
especially in the primary grades. 
Special holidays are fertile sources 
for sand table ideas, and community 
events are of importance in the work- 


ing out of plans. Seat work increases in value in 
proportion as it aids in the construction of a sand 
table scene. Ifa lesson,to the group in construc- 
tive activity is followed by an individual assign- 
ment of similar nature, the children’s time be- 
tween classes will be profitably spent. All grades 
profit by the utilization of the sand table. The 
older pupils undertake more difficult situations 
and attain more perfect results than the younger 
ones. Descriptions of these various miniature 
scenes can be multiplied indefinitely, but the im- 
pulse the sand table gives to the’ general con- 
structive activities of the schoolroom has not been 
sufficiently stressed. All the content material 
can be amplified to advantage. The ingenuity 
of the teacher will find many oppor- 
tunities for this. 

Our first application was the mak- 
ing of separate Pilgrim scenes con- 
structed inside corrugated box 
frames to show what individual 
effort can produce and to give op- 
portunity for representing the vari- 
ous phases of Pilgrim life. Any 
or all can be reproduced in the sand 
table. 

Our doll house involved many: 
activities. The planning of. the 
house and the making of ground 
plans had to be done, and the frame- 
work erected. The designing and 
weaving of the rugs took some time; 
also the study, designing and ex- 
ecuting of the wall paper. The 
manipulating of clay for bathroom and sink fix- 
tures and the installing of the plumbing were im- 
portant. Then came the planning of the color 
scheme, the interior decorating, the making of the 
furniture and other accessories. Throughout 
there had to be kept in mind principles of pro- 
portion, balance, arrangement and unity. It 


SKILL IN MAKING SAND TABLE MODELS LEADS TO THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF HISTORY SETS 
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the Eskimo and of other primitive 
peoples should stimulate compari- 
sons, a search for underlying causes 
and a sympathetic understanding. 
For the older children the doll house 
serves the purpose of a model to be 
studied, read and written about. In 
addition it may open up the entire 
field of economic and artistic home 
makng as expressed in house plan- 
ning, interior decorating,furnishings, 
clothing and landscape gardening. 

It is only a step from the sand 
table scene and the making of larger 
models to the enacting of scenes by 


FROM THE SAND TABLE SCENE 
TO THAT OF THE FAIRY TALE 
formed a project for the entire country 
school. Simpler doll houses can be made, 
enlisting similar activities and utilizing 
the same principles of art. If placed 
upon the sand table, the house can be 
surrounded by the usual accessories of 
a modern home, such as_ sidewalks, 
lawns, trees, shrubs and a garage. Ifa 
detachable front is added showing the 
house from the outside with front door, 
windows and steps, the effect will be 


AN APPRECIATION OF LITERATURE IS 
TAUGHT THROUGH DRAMATIZATION 


means of puppet shows and pantomimes. 
Any good story containing dramatic 
elements can be used. The taste for liter- 
ature is thus stimulated, the child iden- 
tifying himself with the characters and 
situations of the story. The stories are 
told or read, discussed and then dra- 
matized or reproduced through child- 
built properties and scenery. 
(Continued on page 61) 


IMPERSONATING A FRIENDLY 
WOLF 
complete. Building and equipping a doll 
house in school is the beginning of geog- 
raphy, history, citizenship and home eco- 
nomics. For the younger children it is 
a study of home, of home surroundings, 
of the relation of the family to one 
another, of the care which every member 
should contribute to the upkeep of the 
home and to its joys and pleasures. A 
study of animals and their homes, and 
the relation of these to their offspring, 
may follow. The home life of the Indian, 


CHILD-MADE PROPERTIES AND COSTUMES 
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Reading under Right 


Conditions is Play 


By Ipa ODELLE Rupy, Primary Supervisor, Dayton, Ohio 


N|UR experiences in putting new life into 
| the teaching of reading in the Dayton 
‘| public schools have been extremely inter- 
i‘%xe\| esting. Several years ago we found our 
primary teachers using too mechanical 
reading methods, stressing phonetics in the first 
grade to the “nth” degree. We began to study 
modern reading methods and brought Dr. Gray 
from Chicago University here to give several 
talks to our teachers. We also had _ such 
educators as Dr. William H. Kilpatrick of Colum- 
bia University, Dr. Judd of Chicago University, 
Dr. Freeman of Chicago 
University, Miss Frances 
Jenkins of the University 
of Cincinnati, Dean Pech- 
stein from Cincinnati, 
and Patty Smith Hill of 
Columbia University 
come to us. 

After consulting all of 
the best texts on reading 
that we could find, we 
felt, as a primary group, 
that we were somewhat 
antiquated in our meth- 
ods of teaching. We gave 
a series of demonstration 
lessons, showing types of 
teaching, both in oral and silent reading. These 
lessons were given by the primary supervisor and 
some of the best teachers from each grade. The 
spirit. with which the teachers responded was 
delightful. We began to do research work. We 
discussed the types of lessons given and we all 
felt that we wanted to put them into experimental 
practice at least. 

Without expressing any idea as to what readers 
we would use, the teachers flocked into my office 
and took possession of the new books which were 
sent in every week by various book companies. 
Committees were appointed to decide upon a 
new series of books to be used. Only those who 
wanted to ‘‘try out” a new series did so. We did 
not force this upon those who were not ready. 

The next year, about six different systems of 
reading were tried out. The following were the 
choice of the teachers: “The Winston Series,” 


of the country. The 


persons in charge. 


Investigations in the better teaching of 
reading are being conducted in various parts 


this subject a power for opening the pages of 
life to childhood, is one, but the conclusions 
in suggested methods vary with the needs 
of the children and the experience -of the 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD will present the 
results of a selected number of these studies 
during the coming year. 
this reading series with an account of an 
entire school system at work on the problem. 


“The Story Hour Series,’ “The Everyday 
Classics,’ ‘Reading Literature,’ ‘‘Bolenius 
Readers,” ‘‘The Merrill Readers.” 

Other books may be found just as satisfactory 
as these, but the ones we decided upon had about 
equal characteristics of interest, progress in vocab- 
ulary, and attractive color and general make-up. 

Where these books were being tried out, other 
teachers visited and noted the interest and 
results. They saw what these delightfully illus- 
trated readers did for children in forming the 
reading habit. They noted the pleasure the 
children seemed to get 
from the reading groups. 
There was also the psy- 
chology which developed; 
no teacher wanted to be a 
“back number” in our 
investigation. 

When we met with the 
teachers who were using 
these newer methods, we 
found a contagious enthu- 
siasm; they felt that they 
wanted to do more 
research work. Several 
went to Winnetka to see 
the work done by Mr. 
Washbourne, some went 
to Columbia during the summer months, others to 
Chicago University and elsewhere. There was a 
real awakening in our primary department, such 
as never had been before. As a result, every 
school in Dayton is now experimenting with 
some new set of readers. We have added to our 
list the Washbourne Series and the Hardy 
Readers. In fact, we do not limit ourselves to 
one person’s ideas, but take the best from all and 
teach reading by stimulating the children’s 
interest and exposing them to the very best 
material that is available in all the early grades. 
We do not stress phonics in the first grade, but 
teach sounds later as a need arises. 

In one of our schools, children’s toys and small 
treasures. were bought and used for reading les- 
sons. While Mary held her doll in front of the class, 
it was described by the children and the stories 
were written on the blackboard by the teacher. 
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From the interested observation of the doll, 
new words were listed which became a part of the 


reading vocabulary. Children’s treasures, such as 
shells, balls, and tops, were utilized in building 
up other words to rhyme with these, and from the 
handful of shells such words as tell, well, fell, and 
bell were suggested by the children. 

The desire to express ideas with crayons and 
paints led to a child drawing on the easel and 
then reading the story from his book, giving an 
“illustrated reading.” Little alphabet booklets 
were made by the children. They cut words out 
of magazines and newspapers and pasted these in 
alphabetical order in their booklets. No new 
page could be begun until the child was sure he 
knew and understood the previous page. This 
aroused great interest as every one tried to com- 
plete his alphabet book first. In some cases, 
short sentences were written, such as: 

“Kat fruit.” “Bathe often.” 

“Drink milk.” “Play out of doors.” 
These were accompanied by illustrations in crayon 
and paints, making little health booklets which 
were read to the entire class. 


The interest in books and reading led to the. 


making of scrapbooks. Pictures were cut from 


magazines and listed according to the following 
topics: 


“Good Things to Eat.”’ 
“Children of Other Lands.” 
“Playtime.” 

‘“Sleeptown.”’ 

‘Mother Goose Scrap Book.”’ 
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READING ABOUT THE CORN PROJECT 


In these little booklets the children printed the 
names under the pictures. 

From the children’s study of the “Wee Wee 
Woman,” read from one of the primers, the chil- 
dren in one school planned to have her give a 
Thanksgiving dinner. They brought cardboard 
from which they made the Wee Wee Woman’s 
house, table, chairs, bed, cupboard and candle. 
An invitation was printed on oak tag. All the 
characters which the children had met in their 
primer were invited to the dinner. Pictures of 
food to be served were brought. The pictures 
were mounted and the names of the food printed 
on the charts. This plan served many purposes 
until after Thanksgiving. 

A built-up poster of the Pilgrim mother husking 
corn before the fireplace was a source of great 
interest to the children in one school. After 
much discussion, they decided that this mother 
was going to make corn meal mush for the chil- 
dren’s supper. This led to the making of mush in 
this room. The points discussed were: 


Value of the Indian to the Pilgrim. | 

Planting and grinding of corn now, and then. 

Samples of white and yellow corn meal, price, 

and food value. 

4. Recipes for mush. 

5. Electric grill and necessary utensils for making 
mush brought in. 

6. Making mush. 

7. The story of this experience was printed on a 
large sheet of oak tag, each child contributing 

to the story. This was then hectographed 
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on separate sheets of 
paper and became the 
treasured possession of 
every child. 


As an outgrowth of 
these reading experien- 
ces, came an apprecia- 
tion of poetry. Rose 
Fyleman’s charming 
fairy poems were read 
to the children. Other 
books of children’s po- 
etry were placed in the 
room, where the chil- 
dren had access to them 
In the midst of the ac- 
tivity period in a first- 
grade room, the teacher 
suddenly noticed that 
the children were gazing out of the windows 
watching the beautiful snowflakes. 

‘‘What does the snow remind you of?” asked 
the teacher. There were many suggestions from 
the group, but the fairy idea was the one that 
seemed to delight the children most. ‘It makes 
me think of poetry,” said the teacher, for hearing 
the children call snowflakes fairies had brought 
to her mind some of the fairy poems she had read 
to them. Oh, let’s write poetry now,” said a 
child, and the following little poem was written 
and read by the children with great pleasure: 


The snow blows down to the ground, 

And then it goes around and around and around. 
The snow falls down from the sky, 

It makes the little flowers die. 

Little fairies dancing in the air 

For the snow they do not care. 

They like the sun shining fair, 

So they will be happy dancing there. 


The poetry was printed on oak tag and the class 
enjoyed reading it. 

In another school, the Mother Goose rhymes 
read from their readers gave them greatest joy. 
They became interested in rhymes. The teacher 
clarified their thoughts somewhat so that they 
would fit into their phonic needs. She said, “‘Let 
us think of some words that sound like “pig.” 
Such words as wig, fig, and dig were given. 

The teacher suggested that perhaps they could 
make up a rhyme, such as: 


“Once there was a little pig, 
Who always liked to dance a jig.” 


From this the children took their cue, and many 
The following is 


short rhymes were the result. 
one: 


THE CHILDREN WHO WROTE THE RHYME OF THE THREE BEARS 


‘There was a little boy 
Who washed his teeth at night. 
When he got up in the morning 
His teeth were nice and white.”’ 


It was suggested that they take the story of 
“The Three Bears” and make it rhyme. By 
answering questions and following suggestions, 
the children composed the following lines: 


THe THREE BEARS 


Once upon a time there were three bears, 

And in their house there were three chairs. 

A little chair for the little bear, 

A middle-sized chair for the mother bear, 

A great big chair for the father bear. 

One day the porridge was too hot, 

So the bears went out in the wood 

To let their porridge get nice and cool 

For that is the way it’s good. 

Pretty soon, while the bears were gone, 

A girl named Goldilocks came along. 

She knocked on the door, and then peeped in 

But nobody came. So she walked right in. 

She tasted Father Bear’s porridge, but that was 
too hot, 

She tasted Mother Bear’s porridge, but that was 
too cold, 

She tasted Baby Bear’s porridge and that was 
just right 

And she ate it till it was all out of sight. 

She sat on the big chair but that was too high, 

She sat on the middle-sized chair but that was too 
low, 

But the Baby Bear’s chair was just all right, 

And she rocked so hard that it broke. Oh! Oh! 

After she broke the Baby Bear’s chair, 

Goldilocks decided to go up the stair. 
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She saw three beds standing in a row. 

The first was too high, and the second was too 
low. 

The third little bed looked so nice and sweet, 

That she lay down on it, and fell fast asleep. 

When the three bears came home from their 
walk in the wood, 

They knew their house didn’t look as it should. 

The Baby Bear said, ‘Some one’s eaten my 
porridge, 

And look at my broken chair.”’ 

Then all three bears gave a growl, 

And hurried up the stair. 

Father Bear said, ‘‘Who has been on my bed?” 

‘“‘Who has been on my bed?” Mother Bear said. 

But the Baby Bear looked over at his, 

And then he said, ‘‘Here she is! Here she is!” 

She woke up and ran home as fast as she could, 

And said, ‘After this, I’ll always be good.” 

But the three bears laughed with all their 
might, 

And they said, ‘“‘Goldilocks, it serves you right.” 


This rhyme was placed-upon the blackboard 
and read by the children. 

An interesting movie project was worked out in 
one first grade. This arose through a discussion 
of the continuity of the pictures in their readers, 
and the attractiveness of the pictures and stories 
they told. The group discussed movies that some 
other first grades had made. They decided they 
would like one of their own. The following 
activities entered into this project: 


Language. 
Discussion of how the projector could best be 
made, and asking the grocer to give them 
some boxes. 


Arithmetic. 
Measuring the boxes. Fitting them into place. 


Manual Arts. 


Painting the boxes. 
Drawing pictures. 


Pasting long strips of paper and fastening 
paper strips of pictures in the machine 
securely. 


Lessons on Courtesy. 


Respect for the rights of others. 
Waiting for tools. - 


Using such phrases as, “Pardon me,” “I’m 
sorry,” “Thank you.” 


Reading. 


Reading the story of “The Three Bears,” 
which was to be made into reels, from as 
many different books as they could, to get 
the best continuity. 


Reading the story from the picture itself. This 


was printed by the teacher, using the thoughts 
dictated by the children. 


Understanding and appreciating what the chil- 
dren read led to enthusiastic projects in the sand 
table. This included many constructive activities 
with paints, crayons, clay and colored papers. 
During this year, the following stories were 
worked out in detail: 


“Little Bo-Peep.”’ 

“The Visit to Doverfield.”’ 
“Three Pigs.” 

“Three Billy Goats.” 
“Pilgrims.” 
‘Three Bears.’ 
“Santa Coming to Dayton.” 
“Buckwheat Boy.” 


Language experiences of the best type entered 
into this work, as the children talked freely about 
the stories and planned the project work very 
carefully. This kind of reading which creates a 
social attitude in the school and makes the work 
spontaneous for children, gives them a continued 
desire to read, as well as an appreciation of 
literature. 


Were you to visit our primary grades, you would 
find many busy reading groups thoroughly enjoy- 
ing their books, many of them made by the chil- 
dren themselves. Reading under these condi- 
tions is play, and this difficult technical subject, 
which has been so often taught poorly and labori- 
ously, is learned by the children through their 
interesting projects. It is a joy to over twelve 
thousand little children in the primary grades of 
the Dayton schools. 


Norte: The above reading experiences were worked out in the 
following schools in Dayton, Ohio, under the leadership of the 
teachers named below: 


Miss Ruby Talbot, Critic First Grade,...... Van Cleve School. 
Miss Dorothy von Engeln, Critic First Grade,.. Ruskin School. 


Mrs. Katherine Thomas,................. Hawthorne School. 
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Kindergarten and First Grade 
Curriculum in ‘Terms 


of Children’s Activities 


By Heten M. Reynoutps, Kindergarten-Primary Supervisor, Seattle, Washington 


»OR both the kindergarten and the first 
|, grade the immediate surroundings, the 

) ;| experiences which we may make sure 
KAD | | every child has had, furnish the situations 
| through which educational activities 
naturally arise. As the child develops from 
kindergarten into first grade desires and neces- 
sities, he demands books, 
wishes to learn to read 
and naturally feels more 
and more the value of the 
tool subjects. The kin- 
dergarten and first grade 
may well develop the pos- 
sible richness of the imme- 
diate environment. We 
are apt to try to push 
children into experiences 
for which they have no 
need. The periods for 
free work and play in the 
kindergarten offer oppor- 
tunity for a study of chil- 


dren’s interests, the 
wealth or barrenness of 
their experiences, and tion Association. 


suggest our lines of effort 
in arranging profitable 
stimulus in the way of 
equipment and suggested 
activities. Always the 
teacher, as the mother 
in the home, is the one 
who saves the activity 
from remaining on a 
low plane and helps to 
lead desires into new and useful channels. 

The Binet test should be given to each child as 
soon as possible after entering the kindergarten, 
provided he speaks English reasonably well. 
The teacher should use the test result in her 
study of the needs and grouping of her pupils. 
Usually, as a kindergarten teacher tries to classify 
for her own work or for the first grade, she will 
discover children representing one or more of the 
following types: 


be educated from 


strated the 


teat. 


In order to give kindergartners the maxi- 
mum of practical help, the Magazine will 
publish this year the kindergarten courses 
of studies from those important city school 
systems in which the value of kindergarten’ 
education has been realized, and progressive 
methods are being followed. 
will have a survey of kindergarten practice 
throughout the country which you will be 
able to estumate and adapt to the program 
needs of your own school. 
also give parents an understanding of what 
the kindergarten means in child life. 

We are fortunate in opening the series 
uith the course of study from Seattle, the 
1927 convention city of the National Educa- 
In this city a child may 

kindergarten, 
the elementary and high schools, study the 
arts, or train for a profession in the univer- 
sity, at public expense. 
suggested in this outline have been demon- 
Seattle 
Reports of work accomplished provided the 


1. Those chronologically and mentally between 
five and six years of age and constituting therefore 
the typical kindergarten children. 

2. Those chronologically five years of age 
or over, but mentally below the age of five years, 
who cannot do satisfactory work either in the 
kindergarten or in the first grade. 

3. Those who are over 
six years mentally and 
who are apparently ready 
for first grade long before 
the kindergarten term 
and the kindergarten age 
have been completed. 

4. Those who are six 
or seven years old, but. 
mentally unable to do 
first-grade work. 

The kindergarten 
teacher should handle 
these conditions in the 
best way open to her 
while the children remain 
in her care, making such 
grouping as her program 
permits, and passing her 
information on to the 
first-grade teacher at the 
end of the term. Every 
community has its own 
special problems which 
must be met. The fol- 
lowing suggestions may 
be adaptable or usable 
in part: 

1. The pupils, Group 2 
above, chronologically normal but mentally below 
five may be excluded from regular kindergarten, 
either to remain at home for a term or to be 
formed into a junior kindergarten division or class. 

2. Those mentally above six and physically 
capable should be given an enriched kindergarten 
experience quickly leading either into first-grade 
work or into a type of kindergarten work which is 
broad enough to utilize their superior ability, 
thus developing habits of mental industry. 


Thus 


you 


Our plan will 


through 


All the activities 


kindergartens. 
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3. Those chronologically over six but so 
retarded mentally that they are unable to do 
first-grade work do not ordinarily belong in the 
kindergarten as repeaters. If they have never 
been in kindergarten, they might be tried there. 
Neither do they belong in a regular first grade. 
They should be in a special division’of the first 
grade with a modified program to fit their powers 
of accomplishment. 

The attitude of the teacher and the stage of 
development of the child having thus been deter- 
mined, it is possible to arrange for certain activi- 
ties which will enrich his entire mental and 
emotional life. Chief among these is the kinder- 
garten excursion in which experiences are gained 
for future expression in the schoolroom. Our 
teachers have found the following of great value 
as a basis for social and manual activities: 


NATURE EXCURSIONS 

Taking a walk to see pigeons, birds, ducks, 
chickens, goats, guinea pigs, pet dogs and cats. 
Taking a walk to any near-by body of water, 
lake, river, pond, the Sound, to watch the life 
there. Visiting the gardens planted_last spring, 
gathering flowers for the kindergarten. Neigh- 
borhood walks to see Elaine’s cherry tree in bloom, 
apple trees in fruit or flower, a beautiful shade 
tree, father’s dahlias. Trips to observe the 
change of seasons as manifested in ice, frost, the 
falling leaves or the advance of spring. A visit 
to the farm on the edge of the city. A trip to see 
the dairy herd, to watch the birds, to get tadpoles. 
A walk just to enjoy the sunshine, after a series 
of rainy days. A climb to the hilltop to get a 
view of the city and the Sound. Going to see 
the lilac bush in winter, in early spring, in blossom. 
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A walk to see Mt. Rainier. Trips to see spider 
webs in the fog. Visiting the drinking fountains 
for horses, dogs and birds. Going to the woods 
to fill pots for the kindergarten bulbs. 


INDUSTRIAL EXCURSIONS 

Visits to the shoemaker, fire station, auto- 
mobile factory, boot factory, grocer, baker, 
gardener, carpenter and blacksmith. A visit 
to the school engine room. A walk to the edge 
of the bluff for a view of the tide-flat activities. 
A visit to a house under construction. Visits to 
the school manual training shop, the sewing 
room, the cooking class. A visit to the railroad 
yard. A walk to look for people who are working. 
A visit to the wood yard. Going to the store to 
buy the graham crackers for our lunch. Watching 
the building of the concrete wall around the school 
ground. 

SOCIAL CONTACTS 

Parties with the first grade. Mothers’ and 
fathers’ Christmas party. A once-a-month 
party of cookies and apples. Hallowe’en party 
with caps and lanterns. Thanksgiving’ party 
with nuts and apples. Easter party with an egg 
hunt. Birthday parties to which mothers some- 
times send cakes. Visits to mothers and singing 
for them. A trip through our building. May 
festival. Making apple jelly for the party with 
the help of the cooking class. Caring for gold- 
fish and tadpoles. Christmas party for parents. 
A trip to the public library. Home plays with 
doll house, bed and table made from a box. 

Visiting the schoolrooms in the building to see 
the Christmas decorations. Visiting the school 
garden exhibit and the manual training exhibit. 
Playing grocery store in store built of boxes and 
blocks. Going to the 
show prepared by the 
seventh grade for the 
kindergarten. Going 
to see the circus parade. 
A picnic for mothers 
and children on the 
playfield. A Christ- 
mas tree for animals. 
A visit to the toy shop. 
A walk to the bridge. 
Visits to sick children, 
with no contagious dis- 
ease, to take gifts and 
sing songs; great care 
must be exercised here. 
Going to the library 
for books once a month. 
Playing house out of 
doors under the trees 


OUR TOY MEN ARE WORKING IN THE WOOD YARD DOWN NEAR THE BRIDGE In a near-by field. 
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Visiting mother to invite her to the kindergarten. 
Taking care of the kindergarten. Helping in the 


“School Clean-up Week.”’ 

From these excursions and group activities we 
develop a year’s program of habits, handicraft 
and projects which not only augment the child’s 
enjoyment, understanding and use of his environ- 
ment, but contribute to the growth of his whole 
nature and prepare him for the work of the grades. 
These activities as classified and organized in our 
schools are: 


Activities which tend toward the maintenance of 
life and health; health inspection each day 
by the children with the teacher: 


Those showing improvement may be added to 
the group of inspectors. 


Being weighed by the nurse. Trying to 
regulate weight by following the nurse’s 
directions as. to eating and sleeping. 

Practice in personal habits of cleanliness of 
living, use of pencils, washing hands after 
going to the toilet or before lunch. 

Out-of-door play, free play, organized games, 
rhythmic games. 

Dressing to suit the weather with a sense of 
personal responsibility for wearing rubbers. 

Helping to keep room and grounds clean. 

Making simple community health charts as 
the important health habits are brought out 
by the teacher. 

Formulating their own health rules. These 
may be given them to take home. 

Making a classroom health book with pictures. 
The children give titles for each picture and 
the same is written or printed underneath in 
large form by the teacher. 

First-grade children may print their own titles 
on health charts, the teacher writing the 


FREE WORK TIME IN A SEATTLE KINDERGARTEN. EVERYBODY IS HAPPY 
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difficult 
words on 
the board 


or on the 


paper. 

Making book- 
lets which 
show cloth- 
ing for 
different 
seasons. 
The teacher 
in the kin- 
dergarten 
or child in 
first grade 
supplies ti- 
tles. 

The first 
grade may 
make a 
health AB 
C book or 
give a 
health pa- 
rade with 
banners, THE GINGERBREAD MAN APPEARS ON 
showing THE KINDERGARTEN EASEL 


health chores. 

Dressing their dolls to suit the season. 

Finding pictures showing good posture of little 
children for posters. 

Participation in assemblies dealing with health 
habits. 

Playing cafeteria, making cardboard trays with 
proper “‘picture’”’ lunches mounted upon them. 

In home play, placing great stress on the hygienic 
conditions of the kitchen and bathroom. 

Dramatizing home situations involving atten- 
tion to hygiene: getting ready 
for bed, getting up in the 
morning, getting ready for 
dinner. 

Learning health rhymes. 

In first grade making and read- 
ing records of health program. 


Activities which tend to practical 
efficiency in everyday matters: 
Caring for one’s own belong- 
ings: hanging wraps on la- 
beled hooks, taking care of 
rubbers, taking care of in- 
dividual pencils, books, 
paper. 

Sharing in the care of the room, 
helping clean up, helping 
arrange materials. 
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Attempts at supplying one’s own needs: painting 
a box for blocks, making sheets and pillowcases 
for the doll bed, making doll pillows from Christ- 
mas tree needles, making May baskets and 
Easter baskets, clay dishes for the playhouse, 
making and dressing paper dolls. 


Collecting 
and bring- 
ing mate- 
rial from 
home for 
school use. 

Sharing in real 
home ex- 
periences, 
making 
jelly, but- 
ter, flour by 
grinding 
grain. 

Home Play. 
In the kin- 
dergarten, 
perhaps 
more of di- 
rect dram- 
atization. 
In the first grade the children enjoy representa- 
tive play, making the doll house, and doll theater. 
All these activities tend toward interest in the 
practical affairs of life. A near-by house in con- 
struction should give the chance for first-hand 
observation. The first-grade children may do 
more for themselves. The desire to make every- 
thing just as it is in the real home will lead to 
much of close observation. Play material may 
well be used in the kindergarten to supplement 
what the children make. In the first-grade 
house play, the articles, if possible, should be 
made by the children. Activities leading to 
control of the tools of life. 

Making records of trips, important events in 
kindergarten or first grade by the use of pictures 
and stories composed with teacher. 

Telling stories of experiences using pictures or 
objects so that others will understand and en- 
joy them. 

Directing others in games. 

Keeping records in first grade of books read, 
poems loved, songs sung. 

Printing labels and signs for-desks, sand tables 
or dramatic play. 

Drilling as individuals or groups in first grade on 
hard sounds; on difficult words and phrases to 
increase speed in reading. 

Drilling each other in first grade on quick silent 
reading and quick response to questions on the 

interests of children of this group; the members 
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HOW DO YOU LIKE OUR HOUSE? FATHER IS READING HIS NEWSPAPER 


of their family, what the carpenter does for 
us, why we like the postman. 

Taking vocabulary tests, speed tests, and com- 
prehension tests in reading and trying to 
improve one’s record. 

Drawing plans for doll house. 

Keeping rec- 
ords in the 
first grade 
of the prog- 
ress in in- 
dividual 
reading in 
picture 
books. 

Making word 
and phrase 
books. 

Making plans 
for the 
day’s work 
so that they 
can keep 
themselves 
busy. 

Keeping an 
all-the- 
year-round book for their mothers, with the 
material dated to show progress. 

In the first grade, composing, reading, some- 
times printing and illustrating the ‘‘Daily”’ 
or “Weekly News,” giving important items 
of life in the first grade. This may be writ- 
ten on the blackboard, printed on a chart, 
hectographed, mimeographed or printed. 

Making, in the first grade, their own reading 
book composed of the stories of their experi- 
ences, printed by older boys and illustrated 
by the children. 


Activities which tend toward co-operation and 
regulative measures needed in everyday life: 
Taking walks around the building to see the 

principal’s office, the book room, the janitor 
at work for the good of the children, the 
furnace room, the shop with the boys at 
work on blocks” or ‘‘our wheelbarrow.” 

Forming housekeepers’ club to care for the 
room. 

Co-operation in entertaining other rooms with 
the planning in the hands of the children, led 
by the teacher: concerts, giving a play, a 
reading party, the recitation of favorite 
poems, playing games, a Hallowe’en party, 
an Easter egg hunt, a Christmas party for 
the baby brothers and sisters, a spring party 
for the next year kindergarten children, 

birthday parties. 
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Activities which tend toward the 


Activities which cultivate sense en- 


Participating in all-school assemblies devoted 
to any subject they are capable of under- 
standing; patriotic occasions, Clean-up Week, 
Safety Week. 

Participating in primary assemblies of two or 
more rooms once a week with the program 
coming out of the everyday work. 

Co-operative building with blocks in small 
groups of any objects of interest suggested 
by their surroundings: the schoolhouse, 
homes, ships, bridges, automobiles, library, 
stores, garages, whole towns. 

Co-operative play projects: keeping house, 
playing store, giving a party, going visiting, 
golng away for : a trip, with the preparation of 
material needed for the play. 

Making things for each other, for the principal, 
for the nurse, for classmates who are ill; 
clay candlesticks, or a tiny flower pot for 
mother. 

Participation in very simple festivities once or 
twice a year, composed of favorite songs, 
rhythms and dramatizations, a Christmas 
festival or a spring festival. Little children 
should not be forced into show performances 
nor try to celebrate all the holidays. The 
simplest home festivals suggest the type of 
festival to be developed in the kindergarten 
and first grade. Every child doing some- 
thing he can do happily in the effort to make 
others happy is the ideal to be kept in mind. 

Discussing ethical questions regarding conduct 
in the schoolroom, on the playground, in the 
streets and at home, with emphasis on the 
responsibility for practical use of decisions. 

Making co-operative pictures on any subject 
of interest: “Keeping Our School Yard 
Beautiful,’ ‘Feeding the Birds,’ ‘Our 
Home,” “Our Family.” These may be made 
of pictures cut from magazines, 
free-hand cutting or drawing. 

Participation in first-grade club 
meetings in which the school- 
room is discussed and _ plans’ 
made. 


wise use of leisure: 
Spontaneous physical activities. 
Periods for free play. 
Stimulating running, skipping, 
jumping, with music. 
Simple rhythmic games and dances. 
The very simplest of folk dancing. 


joyment in wise ways: 


Sense games suited to the age of 
the child. 
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Collecting leaves, flowers, stones, to enjoy their 
color, smoothness, beautiful form. 

Visiting flower collections at the greenhouse 
whenever one is near; going to see Mary’s 
mother’s rose garden, Elaine’s cherry tree in 
bloom, father’s dahlias. 

Keeping a record book of “Our Tree’’ with its 
picture and history at different seasons. 

Flying kites, playing with pinwheels, walking 
on the hilltop on a windy day, recalling 
wind poems and stories. 

Bird and flower clubs. 

Making a story music book of pictures to 
illustrate favorite songs and musical selec- 
tions played on the piano or heard on the 
victrola. 

Making in clay representations of articles of 
interest to the children. 

Taking part in the kindergarten band. 

Taking part in chorus singing. 

Changing with the change of seasons the sea- 
sonal picture on the blackboard, incorporating 
into this picture the beauty of the immediate 
surroundings. 

Taking a walk to enjoy the sunshine after many 
days of rain. 

Taking walks to smell the Balm o’ Gilead, sweet 
clover, June pinks, carnations. 

Listening for calls of birds. 


Activities which tend to habits of intellectual 


enjoyment of history or drama: 


Reading by the teacher to the children books 
which give vivid pictures of child life. 
Dramatizing of simple situations: meeting my 
teacher, saying good-bye to mother, bringing 
imes his paper, presenting a little friend 
with a rose, having good news to tell. 
(Continued on page 61) 
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Teaching Subtraction 
by Building 


By Lewis W. Cotwe tt, Principal Grover Cleveland Elementary School, Chicago, Illinois 


»\UBTRACTION has usually been taught 
“| as a process of diminishing or taking away. 
2! Is such a conception always justified 
res 4| by the thinking that the problem situa- 
tionsdemand? Let us consider the follow- 
ing problems: 

1. There are 8 readers upon the table. 
Martha may get enough more from the shelf to 
supply the class of 12 pupils. 

2. There are 8 boys and 15 girls present. 
How many more boys do we need in order to 
furnish each girl with a boy for a partner? 

3. Harry’s score is 9, 
Dick’s score is 16. How 
many points must Harry 
gain to score as many as 
Dick now has? 

4. Minnie broke the 
string of her necklace that 
held 34 beads. The beads 
scattered. She recovered 
28 of them. How many 
are missing? 

5. Leonard is saving 
money to buy a pair of 
baseball gloves costing 
75 cents. How much 
more must he save if he 
now has 42 cents? 

6. From a barrel that held 47 gallons of oil, 
some leaked out until 32 gallons remained. How 
much was lost by leakage? 

7. An automobile starts for a town 200 miles 
away. How far must it still go, after traveling 
145 miles, in order to finish the journey? 

8. Mr. Housley owns a farm of 320 acres. 
How much land shall he buy to increase the farm 
to 400 acres? How much should he sell to reduce 
it to 180 acres? 

9. How many years have passed since the 
discovery of America? 

10. Clara has read 238 pages of a book that 
contains 536 pages? How many more pages must 
she read to finish the book? 

11. Find the net weight of a load of coal if the 
gross weight was 7328 pounds and the weight 
of the empty wagon 1837 pounds. 

12. How much shall I cut off from one end of 


life process. Mr. 


of effort. 


Those of our readers who have been 
helped by Mr. Colwell’s previous articles in 
simplifying arithmetic teaching know him 
as active in the Chicago method which has 
resulted in close to one hundred per cent 
success in this subject. 

However we teach arithmetic we must 
stress drill if we are to make it an automatic 
Colwell presents the 
essential drill and reduces it to a minimum 
This is one of our articles that 
will find a place in your daily plan book. 


a sheet of paper 83 inches wide by 11 inches 
long to make it square? 

In problem number one, Martha may recall 
the addition fact, “8 and 4 make 12” and 
think, ‘4 more books are needed.” In this 
case enough is added to 8 to make it 12. In 
problem number two, the demand is for a num- 
ber that may be added to 8 to make 15. Re- 
call of the addition fact that 8 and 7 make 15 
furnishes the missing number 7. Similarly with 
problem number three, “9 and 7 are 16.” 
7 is the number that must be added. 

In problem . number 
four, we have an example 
of “subtraction by end- 
ings.” In a _ preceding 
article I dealt with the 
desirability of training to 
“add by endings,”’ partic- 
ularly the forty-five type 
“bridging” combinations. 
These consist of adding a 
one-digit number to a 
two-digit number when 
the sum is a number in 
the next decade. For 
example, 35 plus 8 is a 
“bridging”? combination, 
because the sum, 43, lies in the decade of forties. 
Training in giving such results quickly teaches 
reliance upon the analogy of the primary com- 
bination that corresponds, viz., 5 plus 8. Since 
the sum of 5 and 8 ends in 3, and bridges into 
the “teen” decade, so the sum of 35 and 8 ends 
in 3 and belongs in the next decade. 

Now suppose we reverse the case and ask for 
43 minus 35. We have a corresponding case of 
“subtracting by endings.’”’ The numbers whose 
difference is required lie in adjacent decades, the 
difference is a one-digit number, and the-result, 8, 
is the same as in the case of 13 minus 5. If the 
pupil has been properly trained, he perceives the 
analogy of 43 minus 35 to 13 minus 5 and relies 
upon the equivalence of the results. Likewise 


to solve problem number four, he thinks, ‘‘28 and 
6 more are 34. 6 is the number of missing beads.” 

The technic of solving problem number five 
requires calculation but the thought still is, “How 


| 


many added to the number on hand will make the 
number needed? 2 cents and 3 cents are 5 cents, 


4 dimes and 3 dimes are 7 dimes. 3 dimes and 
3 cents, or 33 cents, will complete the necessary 
saving.” In problem number six the thinking is, 
“Tf the leaking is stopped and oil added until the 
barrel again contains 47 gallons, it will be neces- 
sary to add 5 to the 2 of the 32 and 1 (ten) to 
the 3 (tens) of the 32, or 15 gallons in all.” 

In problem number seven the quest may be 
for more distance added to the mileage accom- 
plished to complete the mileage intended, in which 

case 145 is compared with 200 to find how much 
it must be increased. If we regard the journey as 
partly accomplished, however, and desire to for- 
get the dust and weariness of the w ay we have 

traveled, we may think of the 200 as partly 
consumed and so diminish it by 145. In the 
latter case we have a problem in taking away to 
find remainder. Either point of view is logical 
and either solution possible. We delay discussing 
the operative procedure to be used with such 
numbers until later. 

The natural way to look at the first half of 
problem number eight is to see it as a question of 
adding something to the farm and how much the 
increase shall be. The solution will contemplate 
what number to add to 320 to make 400. As to 
the latter half of this problem, it is plainly not 
a case of taking away a given subtrahend in order 
to discover the remainder, but of finding what 
subtrahend to use to leave a given remainder. 
The solution will be to deduct 180 from 320, the 
remainder from the minuend. On the other hand, 
it is possible to approach the first part of problem 
number eight indirectly and think: ‘The excess 
of 400 over 320 may be found by removing 320 
from 400.” It is possible also to think of the 
second part of this problem additively by seeking 
the number of acres which added to 180 makes 
320. 

Problem number nine is naturally a case of 
finding enough to add to 1492 to make 1927, 
though perhaps our habit of thinking in the 
diminishing or ‘‘take away” form may at first 
obscure the fact. Problem number ten may be 
looked at as one of increasing the number of pages 
read until the total number has become com- 
pleted, or as one of having diminished the under- 
taking, but only partially, so that a remainder 
exists. We may look at problem eleven as restor- 
ing the weight of the coal to the weight of the 
empty wagon and so adding enough to 1837 to 
make 7328. The weight of the coal is this 
difference between the gross and tare weights. It 
is the amount therefore that added to the tare will 
make gross weight. We may look at this prob- 
lem, also, as one of finding how much weight is left 
after diminishing the gross weight by the tare. 
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Problem number twelve may be solved by laying 
a second sheet of paper like the given sheet upon 
the first so that the end of the second shall cover 
as much of the length of the first as it will, and 
then measuring the difference or excess. This is 
really a case where the minuend, 11, and remain- 
der-to-be, 83, are given to find the subtrahend or 
amount to be subtracted. We usually think of 
the subtrahend as the number that is added to 
the remainder to produce the minuend. When 
the length and width are compared, however, the 
difference may be looked at either as the number 
to be found by adding to the 8} enough to make 
11, or to be obtained by taking 84 from 11 to find 
what number is left. 

It should be clear from the foregoing discussion 
that subtraction problems are by no means con- 
fined to situations demanding a lessening, a 
diminishing, or a taking away. It should be 
evident also that most of these situations are 
capable of two points of view and either of two 
resulting procedures. We may find the result by 
adding enough to the less number to make a sum 
equal to the greater number, or we may take away 
the less from the greater to leave a remainder. 
The result of one procedure is natural and direct 
to others, whereas in some problems either way 
may be direct. But the result of adding to the 
less number is always virtually and practically 
correct, even though the thinking may be more 
properly that of taking away. 


Let us see if there is any virtue in the “‘build- 
ing-up” method of operation as opposed to the 
more traditional ‘‘take-away’”’ method. There 
are one hundred primary subtraction facts. ‘They 
correspond point for point with the addition com- 
binations. They must be memorized. These 
differences must be “on tap,” ready at call, or 
operative work is obstructed. Of course in learn- 
ing them each could be investigated for itself. 10 
minus 4 might be found by counting backward 
by ones from 10 to 4. But there is a better way. 
Since the addition combination, 4 plus 6 equals 
10, is generally learned before the subtraction 
fact, 10 minus 4, is called for, the question, 4 and 
what number make 10? draws upon previous 
knowledge of the addition fact. In the situation, 
4 and what number make 10? 6 is the missing 
number of a pair and the bond is already estab- 
lished between them and the 10. 6 added to 4 
equals 10. This holds with the entire set of 
primary subtraction facts. Each rests upon and 
may be inferred from its corresponding addition 
fact. So that learning the value of each by 
investigation independent of the addition knowl- 
edge is an unwarranted loss of time. 

There is really nothing new to learn in the set of 
one hundred subtraction facts except a new atti- 
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tude toward each trio of numbers that are bound 
together in an addition fact. Instead of the sum 
being required, the sum is given, but one of the 
pair of numbers added to make the sum is want- 
ing. Restoring the missing number that makes 
the given sum, or finding the number that added 
to the smaller gives the greater, is finding a differ- 
ence. Hence the decided advantage of thinking 
additively. The one hundred primary subtrac- 
tion facts, being derived easily and positively from 
previous knowledge, are not new and novel data 
to be acquired with much effort, but may be 
learned easily by association with the correspond- 
ing addition facts. 

The addition facts occur in pairs. 7 and 3 are 
10. Conversely, 3 and 7 are 10. The subtrac- 
tion facts likewise occur in pairs. 3 is the differ- 
ence between 7 and 10. 7 is the difference 
between 3 and 10. Some teachers advocate 
teaching these four related facts together: 7 plus 
3 equals 10; 3 plus 7 equals 10; 10 minus 7 
equals 3; 10 minus 3 equals 7. 

Let us now turn our attention to operative 
procedure and see whether any advantage 
attaches itself to the ‘“‘additive method” of finding 
differences. In solving problems number five and 
six above it is easy enough to think: 2 and 3 are 5. 
Write 3. 4 and 3 are 7. Write 3. Result 33. 
Also to think: 2 and 5 are 7. Write 5. 3 and 
are 4. Write l. Result 15. This is as simple as 
the ‘‘take-away’’ method, but no simpler. Let 
us look at the remaining problems. If we can 
find a satisfactory substitute for “borrowing,” 
we may welcome the new device and dismiss the 
old without shedding tears. It never served us 
except clumsily and we should not be sorry to say 
to it, ‘“Good-bye.”’ 

Pupils trained to “subtract by endings’ are 
equipped to attack the cases in which some sub- 
trahend figure exceeds in value the minuend 
figure above it. Let us consider 75 minus 28, or, 
finding the number that added to 28 will make 75. 


The most popular procedure is to say: 
Write: 
75 Think: Sand?7 are 15. Write 7. 
28 Think: 38and4are 7. Write 4. 
Result 47. 


But some desire rationalization. 
may present the form— 


Such teachers 


meaning, ‘What number was added to 28 to make 
75?” and ask to have the missing number 
supplied. What figure should be supplied above 


the 8? Evidently some number added to 8 made 
15. It must have been 7. Write 7 above the 8. 
If the sum of the first column was 15, there was 
one to carry to the second column. Add 1 to the 
2. 3 and what make 7? Write 4 above the 2. 
Result 47. Whenever the subtrahend figure 
exceeds in value the minuend figure directly over 
it, the computer must “bridge,” but bridging 
carries us up one decade, hence we must increase 
the next figure by 1, or carry one to it. 

Solution to problem number nine: Write 1492 
below 1927 in the usual wa¥. Think: 2 and 5 
are 7. Write 5. Nothing can be added to 9 to 
make 2. It is absurd. But 9 and 3 make 12. 
Write 3 below the 9. Think: When the sum is 
12, there is 1 to carry to the next column. 1 and 
4 are 5. 5and4are 9. Write 4 below the 4. 
Think: landOarel. 4385 added to 1492 makes 
1927, or, 1927 is 435 more than 1492. 

Solution to problem number eleven: Write 
1837 below 7328 in the usual way. Think: 7 
and / are 8. Write l. Think: Nothing can be 
added to 3 to make 2. But 3 and 9 are 12. 
Write 9 in the proper place. Think: When the 
sum of numbers added is 12, there is 1 to add to 
the next column (carry). landS8are9. Q9and 4 
are 13. Write 4 below the 8. Think: 1 to carry. 
landlare2. 2and5are7. Write 5. Result 
5491. 

Solution to problem number seven: Write 145 
below 200 in the usual way. Think: 5 and 6 are 
10. Write 5. Think: 1 to carry. 5 and 5 are 
10. Write 5. Carry 1. Think: 2 and 0 are 2. 
Result 55. 


Tuis method is growing in popularity. Most 
of the newer text-books have adopted it. Its 
advantages are apparent. No “borrowing,” no 
reduction of denominations, no changing of figures 
except when 1 is carried as in addition. Greater 
surety and readiness of result. Errors fewer. 
Only the force of tradition holds back general 
adoption. 

It is true that research into the comparative 
merits of the ‘‘additive’ and the “‘take-away”’ 
methods do not all speak decisively in favor of the 
former. The outcomes of tests have not been 
conclusive. One wonders whether teachers who 
have been used to such tests are not trained and 
practiced in the traditional way. Experience 
shows that we are all slow to vary a practice that 
has become habitual and is regarded as satisfac- 
tory. We do not at once adapt ourselves to an 
unaccustomed attitude. Perhaps, too, one may 
suspect even the specialists themselves of uncon- 
scious bias in what has been traditional. Some 
authors, at least, in grasping after the ‘‘additive 
method” have not clearly distinguished between 
adding enough to the less number to make it 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Child Health ‘Through 
the School Lunch 


By JENNIE M. Rosser, County Board of Education, Birmingham, Alabama 


F a school lunch room is not educational 
it is harmful. Under the old order the 
mother packed a carefully prepared lunch 
which, although it was cold, was well 
balanced and nourishing, and the child, 
= hungry, ate what was provided. But if he 
is given money, as is frequently the case now, and 
allowed to choose his own food without direction 
he may buy nothing but sweets day after day. 

Perhaps the greatest menace to the health of 
the people of the United States is the consumption 
of candy and soft drinks. In every grocery and 
drug store these tempting viands are dispensed to 
an unsuspecting public, until as a nation we have 
formed the sugar habit. The assertion has been 
made by a great nutrition specialist that we are 
digging our graves with the sugar and starch we 
eat. A recent newspaper article. stated that 
in 1926 $103,000,000 was spent in the United 
States for chocolate alone. The writer went on 
to say that since all the “sweet young things” 
were on a diet to keep from being fat it must have 
been the men who ate the candy. But, sad to 
relate, it is not only men and women who swell the 
coffers of the candy makers and the soft drink 
manufacturers but children with their nickels and 
dimes. 

As we cannot hope to be a healthy race of people 
so long as children and young people are given 
money to spend indiscriminately on any kind of 
food at any time of day, the direction of the money 
children spend for lunches is one of the problems 
that confront teachers today. It-is possible to 
educate even little children to eat the right kind of 
food and it is astonishing how readily they 1 ‘espond 
to suggestion. 

In an effort to increase the milk consumption 
one of our county schools inaugurated a milk 
campaign. The primary teacher talked about the 
value of milk to her children and every day she 
reminded them to drink some milk for their lunch. 
Posters made by the children were placed on the 
wall. They took great delight in dramatizing 
the stories they made up about milk. For 
instance, a conversation between a bottle of 
ginger ale and a bottle of milk brought out the 
good qualities of the milk. What fun it was to 
get up before the other children and pretend, 


especially when their part happened to be the 
bottle of milk! The milk consumption increased 
one hundred per cent. 

Even older children love to dramatize, and food 
lessons taught in this way impress them as no 
other form of instruction does. Although as 
they grow older it is harder to influence the food 
habits of children, the universal interest of boys 
in athletics and the pride girls take in their 
personal appearance may be used to teach correct 
diet. Few children are interested in health in the 
abstract. It is hard to realize when one is young 
and healthy that one can ever be ill. But if the 
boy can be brought to see that he can be a 
better athlete by eating certain foods, and if it 
can be proved to the girl that she will be a more | 
beautiful woman if she follows the laws of health, 
there will be little for the lunch room supervisor 
to do in the way of helping the children to select 
food. 

Every grade in school should be taught 
dietetics, using the luncheon menu as a concrete 
example. The lunch room should be so much a 
part of the teaching program that each teacher 
would feel herself as responsible for the food 
habits of her children as she feels for their prog- 
ress in reading and arithmetic. The local Parent- 

Teacher Association can do a great deal to help 
the teacher with the school lunch although, if a 
manager is employed, she should be under the 
direction of the principal. 

In a school that came to my notice recently the 
luncheon period was made as much like home as 
possible. Being a school with only five teachers, 
they have no lunch room. The Parent-Teacher 
Association became very much concerned over 
the question of hot lunches for children during 
the winter months. So a small room was fitted 
up as a kitchen and each day some member of the 
Association makes soup for the children. No 
attempt is made to serve a regular luncheon. 
Besides the soup, milk supplements the lunch 
brought from home. After the bell rings the 
children sit at their desks and the milk or soup is 
brought to them ‘by the older girls, who act as 
waitresses. The children are allowed as much 


freedom as they would have in their homes, but 
the teacher eats with them, setting the unskilled 
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ones a good example in table etiquette. One of 
the teachers in the lower grades always asks a 
blessing before beginning a meal. 

Under the direction of the health department 
records are kept of the children’s weight and those 
underweight are given the amount of milk they 
need, with the result that their weight is rapidly 
increasing. ‘Those that cannot afford to buy it 
are given milk. This simple arrangement has 
greatly improved the health of the children in this 
school. Of course this kind of supervised lunch 
can be carried out only in small schools and with 
skilful management. 

Little children should be given the opportunity 
to drink milk at the mid-morning recess, espe- 
cially those who are underweight. Almost any 
school can do this, even though they have no 
lunch room. By using half-pint milk jars and 
straws the problem of. dish washing is eliminated. 
All that is needed is a refrigerator. Fruit, kept 
where the children can get it, will keep many a 
little child from spending his money on candy 
which, by the way, has no place in the school lunch. 


THE school lunch room should be made as gay 
and attractive as possible. Bright curtains, 
flowers and even birds will do much to make the 
children patronize it. Walls tinted in a warm 
shade always give a feeling of cheerfulness. If 
possible the lunch room should be on the top floor. 
The basement is a most undesirable place in which 
to serve food. An attractive arrangement of the 
food served is important and thought should be 
given to pleasing color combinations when plan- 
ning the menu. The presence of some bright 
colored vegetable will make the serving table 
appear more attractive. It is often possible to 
sell some homely but nourishing dessert by adding 
a dash of cream. A dish freshened with a bit of 
green will sell quickly. 

In our experience in conducting both the school 
cafeteria and the smaller school lunch room, we 
have found certain procedures essential to success. 
All persons handling food in school lunch rooms 
should have a medical examination. If possible 
the manager should be a trained dietitian. The 
manager should be paid a salary. No conces- 
sions should be granted, nor should any organ- 
ization be allowed to sell lunches for profit. No 
profit should be made on school lunches. When 
operating expenses are paid, the rest of the money 


should go back into the food. The manager’ 


should keep an accurate account of the expendi- 
tures for each article of food and submit a report 
to the principal. In this way he can be advised 
what the children are buying. All lunch rooms 
should be screened. No school should attempt 
to serve lunch without adequate facilities for 
sterilizing dishes. 
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MENUS 
For ScuHoot LUNCHEONS 


The following menus are planned for large 
school cafeterias. They offer the choice of one 
soup, one meat, two meat substitutes, three 
vegetables, three salads, three sandwiches, two 
desserts and one stewed fruit. This gives a choice 
for any taste. In addition each menu includes the 
following items: 


Cocoa Rye bread 
Butter Half-pint bottles of milk 
Whole wheat bread served with a straw 
Rolls Fresh fruit in season 
Crackers Ice cream 

Monpbay 


Cream of tomato soup Apple and celery salad 
Roast lamb, mint sauce Potato salad 
and gravy Jam sandwich 
Hard boiled eggs, cream Peanut butter sandwich 
sauce Whole wheat bread and 
Cheese souffle made with butter sandwich 
left-over bread Corn sticks 
Beets. Creamed aspara- Cup custard 
gus. Peas Tapioca and fruit pud- 
Lettuce, French and ding 
mayonnaise dressing Stewed apricots 


TUESDAY 


Vegetable soup Lettuce and tomato 
Roast beef salad 

Potatoes au gratin Ham sandwich 
Boston baked beans Corn sticks 

Stewed tomatoes Plain cake 

Spinach. String beans Apple sauce 

Fruit salad Cottage pudding 
Date and nut sandwich Stewed peaches 


WEDNESDAY 


Cream of corn soup Combination vegetable 


Baked hash salad 
Spanish style kidney Peanut butter and 
beans brown sugar sandwich 


Spaghetti, cheese and Tongue sandwich 


tomatoes Lettuce and cheese sand- 
Buttered beets. Boiled wich 
onions Whole wheat muffins 


Peas and earrots 
Egg and lettuce salad 
Cole slaw 


Rice and raisin. pudding 
Caramel custard 
Stewed apples 


THURSDAY 


Cream of celery soup Turnip greens. Lima 
Creamed chicken beans 

Scalloped eggs Baked potatoes 
Baked rice pudding ’ Asparagus salad 
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‘Boiled rice 


Cottage cheese salad 
Lettuce and tomato 


Tongue sandwich 
Prune whip 


salad Baked apple 
Nut bread and butter Chocolate pudding, 
sandwich whipped cream 


Jam sandwich 
FRIDAY 


Pea soup Raw carrot salad 
Baked fish Combination vegetable 
Macaroni and cheese salad 


Jelly sandwich 
Cheese sandwich 
Stewed tomatoes Tongue sandwich 
Creamed celery Gingerbread 
Pineapple and cheese Fruit jelly 

salad Stewed prunes 


Black-eyed peas 


Schools with a limited amount of equipment 
may find the following menus useful. They 
include the same general items as those listed for 
the large cafeteria. 


Monpbay 
Apple float 
Stewed apricots 
Jelly sandwich 


Vegetable soup 
Creamed dried beef 
Baked potatoes 


Beets Lettuce sandwich 
TUESDAY 

Cream of tomato soup Pimento cheese _ sand- 

Turnip greens wich 


Baked beans Tomato sandwich 
Rice and raisin pudding Corn muffins 
Stewed apples 

WEDNESDAY 


Corn chowder Tongue sandwich 
Hot roast beef sandwich Date and nut sandwich 
Creamed asparagus Tapioca fruit pudding 
Cole slaw 

THURSDAY 


Pea soup Pineapple sandwich 


Spaghetti and cheese Chocolate pudding with 


whipped cream 


with tomato sauce 
Stewed prunes 


String beans 
Egg sandwich 
FRIDAY 


Oyster soup Baked apple 
Scalloped tuna fish 
Baked potatoes 
Carrots and peas 


Cup custard 


sandwich 
Raisin sandwich 


Or the following menus may be substituted: 


Monpbay 


Cream of tomato soup Spinach 
Creamed eggs Baked rice 
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Cream cheese and nut 


Cup custard Peanut butter sandwich 
Jello and whipped cream Tomato sandwich 
Stewed prunes 


TUESDAY 
Pea soup 
Liver hash 
Baked potatoes 
Creamed carrots 
Baked apples 


Snow pudding with 
boiled custard sauce 

Tongue sandwich 

Lettuce sandwich 


WEDNESDAY 

Plain cake with choco- 
late sauce 

Stewed apples 

Raisin and nut sandwich 

Ham sandwich 


Vegetable soup 

Macaroni and cheese 
with tomato sauce 

String beans 

Prune whip 


THURSDAY 


Bean soup 
Black-eyed peas 
Brown rice 
Stewed tomatoes 
Cole slaw 


Cup custard 
Baked apple 

Egg sandwich 
Lettuce sandwich 
Corn muffins 


FRIDAY 

Apple float 

Stewed apricots 

Jelly and nut sandwich 
Buttered roll sandwich 


Vegetable soup 

Baked red snapper 

Mashed potatoes 

Lettuce and tomato 
salad 


The small school luncheon may be limited to the 
following type of menu: 


Vegetable soup Cream of tomato soup 


Whole wheat bread, Whole wheat bread, 
butter butter 
Cup custard Raisin and plain cus- 
Milk tard 
Cocoa Crackers 
Crackers Milk 
Cocoa 


Spinach and hard boiled Lima beans 
egg Lettuce salad 
Corn meal muffins, Crackers 


butter Whole wheat bread, 
Baked apple butter 
Milk Milk 
Cocoa Cocoa 


Baked beans Chocolate pudding 


Stewed tomatoes Milk 
Cocoa 


Corn muffins 
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‘The Children’s Orchestra 


By Marcaret DeForest, Author, “Music Appreciation for Every Child” 


@A®FTER all, is the play orchestra play? 
71\.| Generally speaking, the use of musical 
~<%&/ instruments by children is one of the 
204| really vital ways of planting the seed of 
. interest in and sensitiveness to music 
which can be developed later into a genuine and 
intelligent appreciation. Specifically, the func- 
tion of the child orchestra should be to develop 
the power to listen. I am confident that if the 
teacher keeps this specific aim in 
mind, the general aim will be a 
natural result. However, cer- 
tainty that the children are truly 
listening requires a greater thought- 
fulness and alertness on the part of 
the teacher than one might at first 
suppose. 

Listening includes thinking about 
what we hear. Since children have 
not yet reached the point of self- 
disciplined thinking, there can be no 


Sticks 


arousing the child’s interest and of fostering ‘his 
inclination to listen to music. 
important reasons the play orchestra, if wisely 
handled, is one of the best means of awakening 
this interest. Since the little child has not the 
vocabulary to put his reaction into words, there 
seems to be but one sure way of knowing whether 
or not he is thinking about what he hears— 
namely, to see the result of his thinking in an 


such thing as compulsory attention 
among them. It was formerly my 
custom to proceed on the assumption 
that all children were spontaneously 
interested in the beautiful, and there- 
fore in music. I deemed listening (Sticks  — 
a natural result. My results proved 2} 
that my starting point was merely an 
assumption, not a fact. There was, 


for instance, a spontaneous interest i 4 — 


in a horn, but not in the music the = 


horn played; there was a spontane- 
ous concentration upon a story rela- 


For two very 
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tive to music, but not in the music ye ; \ 
that told that story. Experience has 
convinced me that little children in 
kindergarten and in the first grade do 
not instinctively respond to the music 
itself, but that they can be led and “ 

developed to do so. I am also con- 

vineed that listening to music Is a 
peculiar power in itself.. There /;SandB. —— Cym. Cym. SandB _ 
seems to be very little transfer of the ‘XY: - [ri. Tri. Xy. - 


power to attend to other things. A 
group of young children who are an 


attentive group, generally speaking, 


will still have to be led to attend to 
music. 
If this reasoning is accepted as 


sound, then it must be acknowledged 


that there is a need for some means of 
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ence since writing the book have 
not proved the statement to be 
untrue but that it may be easily 
misunderstood. The statement 
reads “interest in the orchestra,” 


ae+— that is, the attractive toy instru- 
ments we use and the fun of playing 
them. One needs only to display 
the instruments and permit the chil- 


= dren to discover low to play them, 


: Drum 

H Cym. Cym. 


to enlist their interest. But these 
toy instruments, so fascinating to 
the child, are only a means for our 
purpose, not the end. These toys, 
not having musical pitch, cannot 
produce music. They give pleasant 
sounds, perhaps even musical sounds, 
but not music. After all, the music 
accompaniment in which the children 


play these toys becomes the real 


focus to which the teacher should 


lead the child. How to make the 
orchestra this motive or means and 


the music itself the real medium for 
the child’s development, is the pro- 
cedure in which I find my teachers 
need the most help. I believe the 


greatest help I can give is to con- 
Drum . vince the teacher that she must 

ym. ym Cym. ‘ 
and can learn to listen to music 


herself. By that I mean she must 
become more sensitive to the ‘‘ingre- 
dients,’’ so to speak, especially the 


Return to Tune I 


sequence of sounds to which the 
child will have to become sensitive 
before he can originate musical 


orchestration: 


a veturn to Tune I. 


Reproduction of orchestrations from ‘“‘ Music Appreciation for Every Child,”’ 
by Mabelle Glenn, Margaret Lowry, and Margaret DeForest, with the permission 


of the authors and the publishers, Silver, Burdett and Company. 


active and reflective response. Taking part in 
the orchestra is such a response. Second, this 
response is reflective of the child’s interest in and 
attention to the music itself and not some extrane- 
ous fact of story or imagination. I am not so 
sure, however, that we always keep the point of 
this second reason clearly in mind while develop- 
ing the orchestra. I wish, therefore, to enlarge 
somewhat on this idea. 

In “Music Appreciation for Every Child,” 
we have said: ‘‘Because of the desire for participa- 
tion, so natural in the little child, his attention 
to and interest in the orchestra are spontaneous 
and not forced.”’? Two years of additional experi- 


*) A repetition of Tune II follows the third tune. After this repetition there is 


Meter or time. 

Accent or the regularity of strong 
pulsation. 

Phrases and phrase balance. 

Repeated rhythmie and tonal 
motive patterns. 

Character of contrasted tunes. 

Orchestral coloring or instrumental combina- 
tions and contrasts. 


The excerpt from the orchestration of ““Amaryl- 
lis’’ was given to me by two second grades of one 
year’s experience who had orchestrated three 
selections. Let us note to what extent these 
children had become sensitive to the musical 
‘ingredients’ mentioned above. In the _ first 
tune they show a feeling for accent’ by using the 
striking instruments, triangle and cymbal, on 
alternate accents. <A sensitiveness to a repeated 
rhythmic and tonal group is evidenced by the 
sand block and xylophone parts. The dropping 
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of the triangle, sand block and xylophone, and the 
bringing in of the tambourine and drum in the 
second tune, show a feeling for the change in the 
character of the music. An appreciation for 
instrumental coloring is shown not only in this 
change of instruments in the second tune, but also 
in increasing the instrumentation with the wood 
block, cymbal, and tambourine in the first section 
when the theme is repeated louder. The third 
tune, not shown here, is much daintier and lighter. 
There are two distinct little sections in each 
phrase, which seem to answer each other. The 
children sensed the daintiness of this tune and 
had the sticks and all the loud, heavy instru- 
ments drop out. The perfect balance of these 
phrase sections was interpretated by having bells 
and bird whistles answer each other. 

I can imagine a teacher reading this article and 
thinking to herself, ‘Why, I should never have 
been able to develop that orchestration myself.”’ 
If one is not naturally musical and has never 
attempted to develop a musical ear, even in a 
small degree, one should not expect to hear such a 
result. I know, however, that almost any one 
‘an develop a feeling for rhythm, phrase balance, 
and the ability to hear little repeated figures. It 
has been remarked that these orchestration pic- 
tures are tedious and impossible to study out. 
If studied with no reference to the music itself, the 
pictures are more hopeless than that; they are 
meaningless. However, these orchestrations were 
never intended to be so studied. Each orchestra- 
tion is worked out from the music as recorded on a 
victrola record. I ask my teachers to listen to 
the music, keep time with it, and enjoy it before 
thinking of orchestration. The picture may then 
be studied simultaneously with a second listening 
to the music, but never away from the music. 
The second orchestration developed, the teacher 
should attempt to orchestrate by herself before 
referring to any picture. Should she have differ- 
ent ideas from those shown in a given orchestra- 
tion, the teacher need only decide which she 
deems most effective and musical. One sure test 
that will aid in making this decision is to ascertain 
which way seems the easier and more natural to 
the children. I deem it a real development in 
teacher and children when I begin to get original 
orchestrations that are truly musical. 


BEING a music supervisor, my opportunity to 
work out the orchestra in the kindergarten has 
been very limited; but I can give the procedure 
we follow in the first and second grades and then 
outline a few suggestions that I feel might work 
out in kindergarten. 

Our orchestral sets include rhythm sticks, 
triangles, jingle bells, chime bells, bird whistles, 
sand blocks, tambourines, cymbals, drum, Chinese 
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wood block, and maple bar zylophone. I have 
never cared for the loud quality of bones or 
castanets. For two reasons, we begin with a 
victrola recording instead of the piano. Few 
first grades have a piano in the room, and it would 
be difficult to conduct beginning classes in an 
auditorium. And since our idea is to use the 
instruments in colorful combinations that enhance 
the melodic and rhythmic outline of the music, we 
find that the victrola record, which is itself an 
orchestration of the music, is more suggestive to 
the children. 

The sense of the fitness of certain instruments 
in certain parts of the music and the beauty of 
combinations of instruments is a development 
that time and experience must effect, but the 
child’s mind may be directed to this end in the 
first lesson. I do this when displaying the instru- 
ments by asking when the triangle is struck, ‘‘Did 
you notice how long this instrument sings? Do 
you suppose that we shall want to play the tri- 
angle very often or only once in a while?”’” When 
the tambourine is struck, I ask: ‘‘Do you think 
you will like to hear this instrument play all 
through the music? Might it not spoil the tune?” 

Such questions lead the child to think and to 
grasp unconsciously the idea that his instruments 
are only to enhance the beauty of the music. 
Thus we realize our aim of making the music the 
real focus of attention. 

To direct the children’s attention further to the 
music, we let them discover that it is necessary to 
listen to it before choosing instrumentation. 
I usually intensify this first listening by suggesting 
that each one pretend he is the orchestra leader, 
and by having the children stand and lead the 
music. We then permit the children to choose an 
instrument that they would like ‘‘to find a place 
for’ in the music. I have often wondered why 
this step has never been questioned and why 
some child has not suggested that we play them 
all together. Perhaps the suggestions made 
while introducing the instruments have given the 
idea of selection. It may be that it is all so new 
that the teacher’s way is just blindly accepted. 
Be that as it may, since the class usually chooses 
one of the more attractive instruments first, they 
are always so fascinated by the effect they work 
out that the idea of selection and combination 
remains the basis and motive for the rest of the 
orchestration. 

I usually hold up the chosen instrument, play it, 
call attention to the kind of sound produced, 
whether a “striking” sound to use in “hard”’ 
places, accents in the music, or a ‘‘jingling”’ sound 
to use in little tunes. Then each child pretends 
that he is holding the instrument and shows me 
where he hears a place jn the music to play it. 
The reader may feel very dubious about any 
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child’s ability to do this. I can tell you only that 
I have seen many children succeed. I have seen 
many teachers get results and many fail. When 
the teachers fail, it is because they have not 
learned to listen to the music themselves. Not 
being sensitive to any of those ‘‘ingredients’”’ we 
mentioned, the teacher does not reflect the feeling 
to the children. The teacher must be full of the 
music. She must have some notion of where 
a given instrument might be effective if she is to be 
alert enough to detect the child who finds a fitting 
place in the music. I then give the instrument 
to the child who does sense such a place and have 
the other children play “practice” as he plays. 
Others of the same instruments are given to those 
who seem to feel the first child’s orchestration the 
most naturally. It is wise, since the children 
learn the entire orchestration by ear, to have 
another group take these instruments and play 
before proceeding to find a place for some other 
instrument. In the first two orchestrations, it is 
wise to teach the parts of two or three of the more 
unusual instruments by rote. With this experi- 
ence, an alert group will orchestrate a third 
selection with almost no help. When two or 
more suggestions are made for the same instru- 
ment, play both and permit the children to 
choose which place is more effective. From this 
suggestion it will be gathered that we do not 
insist upon orchestrations being worked out 
exactly as shown in the tone picture. These 
pictures are meant to be suggestive only. 

Since actual contact with the music is differ- 
ent when one is playing different instruments, 
every child should have the opportunity to play 
every instrument. We usually have the skilled 
children play a particular instrument until an 
orchestration has been completed and played in 
entirety two or three times. Then there is an 
exchange of instruments. Thus the orchestra 
may be not only a vital means of leading little 
children to attend to music, but also a medium for 
musical ear training. 

It is not my opinion that kindergarten children 
are ready to originate such a long and detailed 
orchestration as ‘‘Amaryllis.”’ If these little people 
were developed in sensitiveness to meter, accent 
perhaps, and the contrast of different tunes, this 
development would be a splendid foundation 
for continued development. In such a selection 
as the “Blue Danube Waltz,” for instance, the 
accent is very naturally felt and expressed. This 
would probably be true of most well marked 
waltzes and some marches. If the kindergarten 
director has these points of development in mind, 
it should help her in selecting music. It is a mis- 


take to use music that makes only the metrical 
The music should also have a 
Admonishing the child 


or time appeal. 
strong mood appeal. 
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repeatedly to attend and keep the time of the 
music is not a musical or a very effective way of 
securing results. If by suggestion and appeal to 
the imagination the feeling and mood of the music 
are reflected to the child, the correct meter 
response becomes a natural result. To do this, 
however, the music must be more worthy than the 
merely ‘“‘thumping” type I have so often heard 
used. ‘“‘A Collection of Folk Tunes,” by Sey- 
mour, and three books of old tunes under the title 
of ‘““American Academic Series,” by Prahl, are 
good. Two or three contrasting numbers of 
these short folk melodies, in the same meter, 
could be combined for an orchestration. Folk 
music always has genuine mood and atmosphere. 
“Opus 66” of Grieg contains many longer arrange- 
ments of folk tunes that are full of feeling and are 
rhythmic. 

I should also suggest that, after a few lessons, 
the kindergarten director use a victrola orchestral 
recording. For coloring effects, contrasts, and 
combinations, the orchestral background will 
be suggestive even to kindergarten children. 
Results might be quicker if an appreciation lesson 
were given with the music before it is used for the 
play orchestra. With the new electric recording 
process, these effects are now truly audible. 

Whether or not children shall make instru- 
ments depends a great deal upon one’s purpose 
in this work. In my observation of the kinder- 
garten orchestra, I have felt that the purpose was 
one of activity and participation, rather than that 
of the child’s musical development. In this 
event, I should by all means have the children 
make their own toy instruments. I deem activity 
a perfectly worthy purpose but naturally, as a 


“music supervisor, my aim is to use this participa- 


tion as a means toward musical development. 
For this purpose, I have found few homemade 
instruments that were beautifully toned, and 
their combination is limited. Consequently the 
children were interested in the activity of playing 
these instruments but were not fascinated or 
stirred by the resulting sound. This result 
leaves us without an important means of leading 
the child’s interest to the music. If the reader 
has not read ‘‘Creative Music,” by Satis N. Cole- 
man, in which the author tells of her experiment 
in interesting children in music through making 
instruments, I recommend that she do so. These 
child-made instruments, however, were much 
more elaborate and musical than those I have 
heard. Unfortunately such an extensive experi- 
ment as Mrs. Coleman conducted in the Lincoln 
School, New York City, seems impossible in the 
time, space, and number allotments of the average 
public school kindergarten or primary grades. 
We do encourage our children to be alert for 
additional instruments that we might use. In 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Artists Every Child 


Should Know 


CONSTANT TROYON, 1810-1865 


Fe »|EVRES, FRANCE, was famed for the 
YSS| development of color and design in the 
manufacturing of beautiful porcelains 
| | when Constant Troyon was a boy. His 
} grandfather and his father were craftsmen 
in the government manufactory of porcelains at 
Sevres where were also Diaz and Dupre of later 
artistic fame. The boy, Constant, was brought 
up in this trade of fine china decorating and 
absorbed the skill in drawing which resulted from 
daily contact with the workers in the factory. 
We know little else of the painter’s childhood, 
except that he was constantly studying nature for 
the designs which make Sevres ware priceless 
for the collector, and trying to interpret with 
truth the impressions he obtained from his out- 
door life. The rolling hills of France, the forests 
of Fontainebleau and Barbizon with which he 
soon became familiar, and the spirit of art that 
filled his childhood all had their effect in starting 
Troyon at only twenty years old upon the career 
of landscape painter. 

He was handicapped at first by an encumbrance 
of detail in his work due to his miniature painting 
on porcelain, but he soon benefited from the 
influence of the Barbizon painters, Millet, Diaz, 
and Rousseau, 
tions of masses in nature. To this new grasp of 
technic Troyon added a love for the earth and the 
animal life of farm and field, which imbued his 
painting with rare truth and pictorial quality. 
For a time he painted only landscapes, seeking 
employment among the porcelain painters about 
Paris for a livelihood. Then he began to express 
his love for animals and became the foremost 
painter of cattle of his day. This reputation his 
paintings hold today. 

Troyon is peculiarly an artist for the picture 
appreciation of children. His drawing was some- 
times faulty, but he showed_unerring feeling in 
handling and grouping those animals of home and 
pasture with whom the young child feels kinship. 
His color sentiment gave his canvases unusual 
beauty; clear transparent skies, depth of green in 
grass and forest background, and rich coloring 
of cattle combine to give a decorative sense of the 
meaning of Nature and her children. He was 
peculiarly skilled in the massing of the dense 
patches of shade we have seen beside pasture 
streams, or indicating the sharp glints of light in 


from whom he learned the rela-° 


the foreground where sunshine touches a field or 
softens the texture of wool and hide. The relief 
of dark by light which is the secret of outdoor 
painting was used by Troyon with skill. Within 
these sympathetic backgrounds we feel the 
timidity of a flock of sheep, the protection of 
the shepherd dog, and the massive patience of the 
herd. Troyon’s greatest power as one of the 
immortals lies in his ability to bring us face to 
face with living, breathing nature. This is 
illustrated in the massive canvas in the Louvre, 
“Oxen Going to Work,” with its sweeping 
canopy of morning sky, the far-reaching stretch 
of orchard and field and the slow moving oxen 
coming forward in long lines of shadow. So 
truthful is the painting that we involuntarily 
step aside to let the oxen approach. 

His study in Paris was enriched by many trips 
to the French Provinces where he took delight in 
long periods of outdoor painting. He went to 
Holland to study the Dutch cattle massed against 
the peculiar brightness of the endless blue canals, 
the shadows of the windmills, and the brightly tiled 
houses. There he was influenced by the masters 
of the Dutch school, but the Rembrandt canvases 
gave him the greatest inspiration and power. It 
is said that up to this time Troyon had been for 
the most part extravagant in his use of color and 
occasionally harsh in his outlines, but with his 
study of Rembrandt’s method came that softness 
and harmony in painting which characterize the 
examples of his work with which we are familiar. 

Troyon’s paintings for children’s appreciation 
include, ‘‘Return to the Farm,” “Returning from 
Market,” “Flock of Sheep,” ‘“‘Drinking Place,” 
“Cows in Pasture,” and the famed ‘‘Oxen Going 
to Work.”’ He exhibited sixty works in the Salon, 
receiving at last the distinction of the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor. At this time the demand for 
his paintings increased, with the result that he 
accumulated a fortune. Troyon’s tastes were 
simple however; it gave him pleasure to offer 
comfort and luxury to his mother and buy 
for his own pleasure as many dogs as he could love 
and paint. The quiet life of the master painters 
at Barbizon pleased him more than any other, 
and he left in addition to his paintings the Troyon 
prize for students of animal life, a fine incentive 
for young painters to carry on the study in which 
he found such high success. 
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ROBIN RED-BREAST 


Lyric and music by EvELYN M. LEE 
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in that tree there’s <a dear lit - tle nest, In - side it I 
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wee Rob -in Red-Breast. This morn-ing so  ear- ly the moth-er bird 
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Down to the ground to find break-fast for two. 
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Paper Toys from Vacation Days 


Designs by ELEANOR G. WALZ 


=) HE excursion or picnic to the beach which 
the children enjoyed during the summer 
,& | may be reconstructed through making the 
| cardboard toys illustrated, at the same 
12S) time giving valuable practice in planning 
the construction problem and in measurement. 
Heavy construction paper or light weight bristol 
board is used for the toys, the working drawings 
being shown on the two succeeding pages. 


The trolley car that carried us to the beach is 


made of yellow paper, the outlines done with a 


A PAIL AND SHOVEL FOR THE SAND TABLE 


red crayon. If desired, the window spaces may be 
cut out and waxed paper pasted in to look like glass. 

The pail and shovel are so stout in their con- 
struction that the pail at least may be used for 
filling from the sand table the first days of school. 
Use bright colors with a contrast for the band. 
To make the pail cut two sides, as shown in the 
diagram, only one of them having a flap for pasting. 
Fold each side separately. First, make A-A1. 
Next, make diagonal folds by bringing points B 
and B2 together at point B. Then make fold 

(Continued on page 40) 


THE CAR THAT TAKES US TO THE SEASHORE 
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WORKING DIAGRAM TOY TROLLEY CAR 


Side ¥ end of Trolley Car. 


Cut here § 


Nore: up ro form step. 


Cut door on ful lines. Fold at 
dotted lines. Paste side ¥ end 

seces toperher 17 box shape 
tor Of car. 


Roof of Car 
fold on dotted tines 


Shape root tke 


Trolley Fol/e 


Fold on dotted center line ¥ paste dowble 
exceor ar erds. 


Spread these errds fasten 
70 root with paste or paper 
FaASIENErS. 
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C-C1l. Unfold again and paste sides together 
flat. When the paste is dry, hold top of pail 
flat with the fingers of both hands and press on 
A-B1 and A-B2 with the thumbs. This will cause 
the folds to take their proper place, when they can 
be pasted in position. 


CHILDHOOD 


When the 
pail is completed it will look like the small figure 
shown, and will open out like a paper bag. Cut 
the spade double and paste the pieces together for 


Make the handle of heavy cord. 


strength. Before the paste is dry, bend the spade 
to slightly curved shape. 


Children of America 


By Fanny L. Warren, Artist, “Little Neighbors of Many Lands”’ 


+A, AP-KA, Young-Pine-Tree, and his sister 
‘\.;| Aleshanee, She-Plays-All-The-Time, were 
| A*\'| the first young Americans whose ways and 
|3Qeeg)®| dress we find recorded. They belonged to 
[*<! the ancient family of the Iroquois nation, 
whose country, the Long House, extended from the 
Atlantic coast to the region of lakes in the west- 
ern part of New York state. Their close friendship 
for one another, their government by the people, 
and their craft work preserved in blankets, 
leather, bead and shell embroidery, and home 
utensils show the Iroquois taught the white dis- 
coverers much that was important and beautiful. 

The children of the 
Iroquois wore suits made 
of the skins of wild ani- 
mals from which all fur or 
hair had been removed 
and the hide cured in the 
sun and wind for many 
weeks. These skin gar- 
ments were then embroid- 
ered in feathers, beads, 
and dyed _ porcupine 
quills, fringed, and deco- 
rated with figures which 
had the same meaning in patriotism to the Iro- 
quois that Camp Fire or Boy Scout emblems have 
today. Red, green, blue and yellow were the colors 
used and the emblem for the embroidery was usu- 
ally a sun, a fish or a long arrow. These signified 
the Iroquois boy’s belief in the sun as the source of 
life and therefore a power-to be worshiped, and 
his life of fishing and hunting which was his form 
of service to his family and tribe. These designs 
were combined and used as borders and the pat- 
terns for all-over decoration, so that almost all 
Iroquois costume embroidery may be traced to 
them. 

Aleshanee’s dress was very like that of her 
brother except for the skirt. She had a wooden 


and pageantry. 


of today are. 


Miss Warren’s costume dolls are used 
widely, their authenticity of design and dress 
guing them unusual value in geography 
Her new series will repro- 
duce those type children of our history who 
were as truly American as the boy and girl 
The cut-outs 
Dutch costume, Colonial, Quaker, Pioneer, 
Mexican and Eskimo. 


or bone doll which either she or her mother 
dressed much as a small Iroquois girl would dress, 
and one of her favorite possessions, as shown in the 
illustration, was a rain rattle of painted wood, 
which was supposed to have great power for 
calling down a shower in time of draught. In 
time of peace, all Iroquois people wore the 
embroidery on their garments extending down the 
front of the trousers or skirt, but when the tribe 
was at war this trimming appeared only at the 
side. 

The Iroquois child’s cap was different from the 
headdress of any other Indian, and quite as 
important in his estima- 
tion as caps are now. It 
was made of skin, close 
fitting and round, em- 
broidered in a pattern 
to match the garments 
with which it was worn, 
and there was always a 
brightly dyed, stiff 
feather upstanding from 
the center. 

These period dolls may 
be cut out and colored 
to represent those early American children who 
knew our woodlands, our cornfields, sugar maple 
trees, trout streams and wild fruits before Pale- 
Face boys and girls had ever dreamed of them. 
Their feet in soft moccasins helped to break the 
paths which widened into roads and now are 
covered with the shining steel rails over which 
the Twentieth Century Limited rolls. Their 
love of outdoors, their festivals of harvesting, 
and delight in dressing up in masks at cer- 
tain times of the year have come down in 
custom to us. All the children of America 
clasp hands in a circle of joy and friendship, 
even though their dress and time are not the 
same as ours. 


will include 


CHILDREN OF AMERICA—IROQUOIS 
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ART SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
For All Those Who Wish Help or Suggestions with Art Teaching Problems 


Louise D. Tessin 


4 
DESIGNS MAY BE SQUARE, OCTAGON, 
ROUND OR ELLIPTICAL. 


aias TAPE OR GILT BRAIO 
G) row TO ORAW 
LOOP OF STRING 


GLASS 


TINTEO 
PAPER. 


CARDBOARD 


THis PROBLEM MAY BE USED AS 


A LOVELY MAT FOR HOT DISHES °,, 
A BASE FOR A VASE OF FLOWERS..... 


1 DESIGNS MAY BE CUT ON PAPER FOLOED ONCE, BUT ARE MOST 
ATTRACTIVE WHEN FOLOED AS FIG. 2 
3 ALL STRAIGHT EDGE DESIGNS MAY GE FINISHED WITH sTRIPs 
OF COLOREO PAPER. CUT EACH STRIP THE LENGTH OF THE SIDE, 
AND PASTE ON IN SECTIONS. 
4 BIAS COLORED TAPE GR GILT BRAID MAY BE USED ON ROUNDED 
OR STRAIGHT EDGES. 
CUT DESIGN FROM FOLDED COATED PAPER OF ONE Coton 
AND MOUNT ONTO ANOTHER COLOR ,OR ONTO GILT PAPER, 
WITH A VERN SLIGHT TOUCH OF PASTE AT CENTER AND CORNERS. 
THE GLASS , MOUNTING PAPER _ AND CARDGBOARID ARE THE SAME SIZE. 
THE CUT PAPER DESIGN 1S SMALKER_. 
ATTRACTIVE EFFECTS CAN BE DEVELOPED WHEN TWO CUT 


PAPER DESIGNS OF DIFFERENT COLORS ARE PLACED OVER ONE 
ANOTHER ON A GILT MOUNTING © 


AD 


SUGGESTION OF MATERIALS AND SIZE OF PROBLEM 

1. WINDOW PANE GLASS Al INCHES SQUARE , 

2. TWO SQUARES (5x5) COATED PAPER 
FOR CUT DESIGNS. TONAL or TRUTONE 
PAPER WILL ALSO SERVE WELL. 

3_ MOUNTING OF GILT OR ABOVE TYPES 
OF PAPER. 6x6, 

4_ CARDBOARD oX6. bY) 


Uy, 


= Te: 
5~ BIAS BINDING, GILT BRAIN OR 
STRIPS OF COLORED PAPER FOR ine x 
FINISHING EDGES. 


LOVISE 
TESSIN 


EpiTor’s Nore: Letters addressed to Miss Tessin in care the Editorial Office, American Childhood, 120 East 16th St., New York, will receive her prompt 


and experienced attention. 


POSTER PATTERNS OF LITTLE FOLKS’ CLASSICS. Designs by Louise D. Tessin 


: Bonnet, Light Blue 
Hair, Yellow 


Bonnet Ribbon, Bow on Lamb, 
Light Red Violet 


Dress, Light Red 
Dress Trimmings, Apron, Pantalets, 


. Stockings, Lamb, White 
Book, Shoes, Lips, Red 
Hoofs, Light Yellow 
Face, Hands, Neck, Flesh Color 


mpt 


Copyright, The Milton Bradley Co. 
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From Our 


Making Word Booklets 


‘Te phonic purpose was uppermost in our 
word booklets but the work was correlated 
with reading, writing, language and spelling. We 
made the booklets of 9’’ x 12” lined paper, 
using two sheets of colored construction paper 


of the same size for covers. 
loose. 

At the top of each page I typed a phonic group 
like this: a-ay-ai-ey. At the left hand side of the 
page I typed a list of words containing these 
sounds, as: late, ate, gate, crate, bait, wait, train, 
main, Spain, rain, aim, they, prey, hey, play, pray 
day, say, may, bray, tray, ete. After I had pointed 
out the fact that all the groups had the sound of 
long a, the children sounded the words for their 
phonics lesson. We worked on this group of 
sounds at least two weeks. 
a new list of words a little more difficult than the 
last group. 

For their writing lesson, I let the children write 
the words in their booklets beside the printed list. 
I pointed out any difficult letters or combinations. 
The children had an incentive for good writing and 
they derived more good from one lesson like this 
than five of aimless copybook work. Besides this 
they had the advantage of seeing the written and 
printed words side by side. 

When choosing the words for the lists I was 
careful to include all those containing the sounds 


How I Solved a 


oo were two little boys in my class who, 
without being either dull or subnormal, were 
not making the progress they should in their read- 
ing, so I cast about for some new method of appeal. 

They were intensely interested in some toy 
automobiles we had in the schoolroom and I 
decided to connect my stimuli in some way with 
these. With this idea in mind I drew a very 
attractive car on one section of the blackboard 
and a dilapidated old wagon and raw-boned horse 
at the other side. The horse and wagon were 
sunk deep in the mud and presented a most 
ridiculous appearance. Between these two 
sketches I printed the words which I wished the 
class to review. 

By the time I finished drawing the class had 
become excited and curious to know what we were 
going to do. I suggested that those who would 
rather ride in an automobile than in a wagon hold 
up their hands. Every hand went up. Then I 
explained that all who could tell me the words on 
the board might ride in my new car; that those 
who could not read them would have to go in the 


We left the pages 
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Each day I gave them ° 


Subscribers 


found in their reading text. I also took five 
minutes each day to discuss the meaning of these 
words. The children used them orally in sen- 
tences and thus added them to both reading and 
speaking vocabularies. Better knowledge of the 
mechanics of reading and the meaning of words 
improved their silent reading greatly. When 
writing stories the children referred to their books 
when they needed to know the spelling of some 
word containing one of the sounds they had 
studied. This eliminated all guess work so far 
as spelling was concerned and improved the poor 
spellers which the phonic method always develops. 

For busy work I allowed the children to write 
in the remaining space on each page sentences 
containing the words. I encouraged the making 
of sentences that were ‘different’? and insisted 
upon periods and capital letters. This helped to 
develop the sentence sense and made the using of 
periods and capital letters a habit. Because some 
words are explained much better by pictures, we 
reserved a page for them whenever necessary. 

This project was carried out by 1A, 2A, and 2B 
classes. The third grade may arrange the words 
alphabetically, as a preliminary to dictionary 
study. Some of the sound groups we studied in 
this way were: e-ee-ea-ei, 0-oa-ow-0e, 1-y-igh-ie-ai, 
00-ew-ue-o-0e, f-ph, o-aw, ete. 


—Blanche Cesal, English Lake, Ind. 
Reading Problem 


wagon. The children were delighted and 
instantly entered into the spirit of the game. 
As each child completed the list of words I 
quickly sketched him seated in one of the vehicles. 
Of course my two little problems had to ride in 
the wagon, amid much good-natured merriment 
from the class. 

The next day there was a general clamor to 
play this game over again, and the two dull pupils 
read a few of the words. They never seemed to 
tire of this reading plan. Of course I varied the 
game from time to time and my whole class went 
forward by leaps and bounds. At the end of the 
first week, my two problems knew every word in 
the list and with the pride of having acquired a 
coveted prize, took their places in the car. And 
I don’t believe any real ride ever gave them the 
same thrill of pleasure they experienced as they 
drove off in our imaginary car. 

During my long intercourse with children I 
have found that they always enjoy a little humor, 
and whenever possible I let them have a good 
laugh. —Nellie Griffin, Greenville, Miss. 
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Starting Reading with a Typewriter 


F father has a corner in the house where he does 
a little work in the evening on a typewriter, 
ask him to take out his unfinished sheets so that 
Bobbie or Jean may use it for a while each day. 
I mean, of course, if they are past the destructive 
age. A child of three, and occasionally one 
slightly younger, may be allowed its use. Puta 
chair sideways in front of the machine, for most 
children like to kneel, and in this position feel 
secure from falling; then let them become 
acquainted with the letters and symbols and gen- 
eral mechanism of the machine. 

Usually the only direction one must give is that 
but one key be pressed down at atime. Show by 
slowly lowering one key and then another that 
they cross, “‘Cut off each other’s heads,” if one is 
careless. Good soldiers obey orders and do not 
hurt each other. These keys will all be good 
trained soldiers some day. 

At first set the keys for capitals, and then print 
Bobbie’s name very large and clearly. Show 
him the letters and let him press the keys. Can’t 
you picture the beaming smile he will wear when 
he has made it look like yours? Jean will be 
anxious for a turn and she can write her doll’s 
name. It will be a surprise to show father at 
night. When they have learned the. position of 
the letters and had a bit of practice, release the 
capital key. After they have written their 
favorite words, they will be surprised to see print- 
ing ‘‘just as it is in a book.” This is the begin- 


ning of reading, one step ata time, playing a game, 


yet a definite progress for hands and brains 


eager to be busy. 

As the children grow more used to the work, 
give them two-word sentences to copy, and take 
time to hear them read the words, keeping these 
sentences always simple and you will find that 
they will be recognizing familiar words all about 
them. The first-grader who comes home from 
school happy with the day’s work will love to 
copy phrases from her new books, and nine-year- 
old Jimmie will experiment with numbers, and 
even type a composition for his next day’s school 
work. 

Quite often a child is allowed the freedom of a 
typewriter but, like a great deal of freedom, if it is 
not wisely used, the typewriter suffers, and it 
costs rather high to have it repaired. Worst of 
all the child is bored, so that further interest in 
the world of words is hard to arouse. Direction 
will pay over and over for the time expended, for 
not only will the children be stimulated to new 
things to do and think of, but a co-ordination of 
tiny fingers and eager brains results which means 
as much in development as the study of music. 
We see many homes where the expensive piano 
is free for the children to use almost as a plaything, 
but where they would be denied a typewriter. 
Spend a bit of time with your children and the 
typewriter; it helps to open to them the world of 
books. —Myra Burns Rogers, La Grange, IIl. 


The First Singing Lesson 


UB-PRIMARY children often find the learning 
of the scale dull and uninteresting. This year, 
after putting on the board a staff and a G cleff, 
I told the children that this was a queer little 
musical house. I said that people lived in the 
house and always sat on the stairs (the lines of the 


staff). In each note I pasted a small face cut 
from a magazine. Then, of course, we had to 
learn the music family’s odd names which were: 
Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Ti, Do. No-one ever 
tired of telling me the names of the people who 
lived in the little staff house. 

—Marian A. Campbell, Brunswick, Me. 


Order in the Playroom 


“TEACHING the children to arrange their play- 

things in an orderly manner after a play 
hour is difficult. Invariably they want to leave 
toys and materials right where they are, scattered 
around on the floor here and there. I tried coax- 
ing my youngsters and even scolding them but to 
no avail. One day I hit upon a novel way to 
accomplish the desired result. It consisted in 
continuing the playtime until everything was put 
away. I cut small slips of paper and upon these 
I wrote the names of the various toys. I then 


pinned these slips of paper in the place where the 


toys were to be kept. My two-year-old boy 
received a toy automobile for a gift. I pinned a 
slip of paper on the wall and carefully explained 
to him that this was the garage and that he must 
run his car in it just as his father runs the family 
car into our garage. He took to this idea readily 
and now the car is always found in its place when 
not in use. Other toys were handled in the same 
manner. Putting playthings away thus becomes 
a part of the play rather than a task set for the 
children to do, it saves me any number of steps, 
and the children are learning to read at home. 
—Mrs. C. C. Hermann, Moline, Ill. 
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A Bowl of Sponge Flowers 


CLAY bowl filled with flowers, made from 

pieces of sponge, is an interesting bit of 
handwork for kindergarten or first primary 
children. 

First, the clay bowl is made, about 4” in 
diameter by 13” high. When perfectly dry it is 
painted with black enamel. The flowers are made 
from an ordinary bath sponge cut up in small 


pieces, and dyed various shades. They are 
fastened on the enlarged green kindergarten 
sticks or painted toothpicks, and then stuck into 
a plaque of clay 1” in diameter by 2” high. 
When this holder filled with flowers has become 
hard and dry it may be painted green to match the 
stems and set in the center of the black bowl. 
—Eleanor W. Brady, Franklin, N. J. 


A Game to Teach the Days of the Week 


EVEN children are chosen for playing this 
game. The teacher or game leader says: 


Your name is Sunday. 
Your name is Monday. 
Your name is Tuesday. 
Your name is Wednesday. 
Your name is Thursday. 
Your name is Friday. 
Your name is Saturday. 


Standing in line, the children sing to the tune, 
“The Campbells are Coming,” the following 
rhyme: 


The days of the week. 
Are seven in a row. 
The days of the week 
How quickly they go. 
If snowy or rainy 

Or sunny and gay, 
The days of the week 
Dance quickly away. 


At the end of the song the names of the days 
are called and each child, recognizing his name in 
turn, dances away from the line until all have 
responded. 

—Anne Louise Preston, West Barrington, R.I. 


Three Helps for Beginning School Days 


HILDREN are always interested in the five- 
pointed star in an apple core, which shows 
plainly when the apple is cut through the middle 
crosswise. My class called the apple the star- 
house, and the seeds the brownies living in it. 
Someone called my attention to the fact that 
when a thin piece is cut off from half of the apple, 
where the core is, and held up to the light, the 
light shines through the star and outlines it 
beautifully. This interests children and is a 
help in teaching simple design. ° 
Last fall the children were greatly interested in 
our milkweed ‘‘cradles.”” After we had our fun 
out of doors chasing the milkweed seeds which I 


threw into the air, we tied strings to the sides of 
the empty open pods and made cradles. The 
children cut out pictures of small dolls and put 
them into the cradles on bits of cotton. Some 
cut out dolls, free-hand. Even the boys were 
delighted in making these hammock cradles. 
Some painted the outside with water colors. 

We had always used clay pipes for soap bubbles, 
but one day a child brought a small tin funnel to 
use instead of a pipe. The result was that our 
soap bubbles were from eight to ten inches in 
diameter. The children thought this great fun. 
These funnels can be bought at five cents apiece. 

—Tabitha Marie Ritzman, Monroe, Wis. 


For the Children’s Seed Collecting 


HE various seeds from garden and roadside, 

large and small, and of so many interesting 
shapes, to which the children’s attention is called 
in the autumn should be saved for winter study 
and work in design. A simple problem in paper 
construction will provide a seed envelope for each 
of the varieties collected. 

Use as material for this envelope one piece of 
manila, bogus or tonal paper measuring 6” x 9’’. 
Hold the short edges of the paper in the right and 
left hands. Fold into thirds by moving the right 
hand under towards the left, and the left hand 
over to the right. When the three parts are 


exactly equal, place the paper, which is in the 
form of an “‘S,”’ on the desk and crease. Practice 
in the movement of the hands for this folding 
makes the children very skilful. Unfold the 
paper. Place it on the desk with the creases 
vertical. Fold the lower edge up about half an 
inch. Crease. Unfold. Fold the upper edge down 
about an inch. Crease. Unfold. Cut out the 
lower right rectangle, lower left rectangle, upper 
right rectangle, and upper left rectangle. Curve 
the upper center rectangle. Fold and paste to 
form envelope. The decoration may be of crayon 
or cut paper as desired. ° —Mary Eisenbise. 
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Why the Bumble Bee Wanders 


Adapted from the Bohemian of JoseF 


Bumble Bee dressed 
(GLY) in his best orange and black coat blunders 
a into a cloud of tiny white seeds that the 


= Se | dandelion has sent flying over the meadow, 
YY! but he does not stop. 

Buzz-buzz-2z-z2! Bumble Bee, carrying his bass 
viol in his funny, crooked legs stops a second 
above a purple thistle bloom, but he does not 
stay for long. 

Buzz-buzz-zz-z! Bumble Bee in his best yellow 
waistcoat bumps his head against a daisy tossing 
her yellow and white hat in the sun. He whispers 
to her in a hoarse voice, but the daisy bends away 
from him and he hurries on. 

Why has Bumble Bee no hive? Why does he 
never rest long beside any of the meadow flowers, 
but flies blindly from dandelion to thistle and then 
to the daisies? Why should Bumble Bee wander? 

There is a story that tells us all this. 

Once upon a time there was to be a wedding in 
the sunshine of the Fern Thicket. Dandelion 
sent tiny white invitations by the breezes to the 
crickets, the cicadas, the tree toads, the moths, 
the birds and all winged and singing creatures 
who make the music of the summer. The ants 
put on gay red coats, and the grasshoppers 
brushed the dust from their green ones. The 
wild flowers washed their hats in the dew, and 
the butterflies made themselves into colored 
clouds. For this was what the invitation said: 

“Miss White Mouse will be 
married in the Fern Thicket 
to Mr. Gray Mouse at Sun- 
rise. You are asked to be 
present. Bum- 
ble Bee will play 
the*bass_ viol.” 

In those days 
no music in the 
meadow was like 


that of Bumble Bee’s bass viol. His odd, jointed 
legs moved over the strings so fast that even the 
grasshoppers had to jump higher to keep time. 
Seated in the center of a ring of crickets with the 
tree toad playing the clarinet, there was never 
such jolly music as his for dancing. No wedding 
was complete without Bumble Bee. He had. 
made a maple wood peg that could change the 
voice of the strings. When Bumble Bee slipped 
his peg underneath, the strings of his bass viol 
talked, and laughed, and filled the hearts of the 
field creatures with such good cheer as they 
had never known before. No wonder Bumble 
Bee was mentioned in the wedding invitations! 

Placed about the Fern Thicket were many kegs 
of wild honey that the honey bees had sent for the 
guests’ feasting. Spread upon mushroom tables 
were the wedding presents: pink ladies’ slippers, 
cobweb curtains for a wild mouse’s nest, blankets 
made of fern fronds, pillows of thistle down, a 
small gray coat made of the fur of a wild rabbit’s 
ear, meadow cheeses and butter-and-eggs, and a 
necklace of glowing jewelweed. Everything was 
ready, the musicians tuned up, and then swung 
into a jig. 

Ah, if we could have seen the wedding of 
Miss White Mouse! Green fern walls hid it 
from grown-up eyes. Crowds of colored flowers 
swayed in time to the band. Scarlet ants, green 
grasshoppers, brown crickets, spotted toads, all 
kept time to the scraping of Bumble 
Bee’s bow sweeping over the strings. 
Deeper, faster, louder, spoke the bass 
viol. The dancers crowded in a 
circle. Mr. Gray 
Mouse had _ to 
push them aside 
to make a place 
through which 
he could walk to 
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meet little Miss White Mouse, charming Miss 
White Mouse in her veil of Queen Anne’s lace and 
wearing a pair of freshly plucked foxgloves. The 
bride and groom started toward the center of the 
dancers, and Bumble Bee looked in his pocket for 
his maple peg. Before he put it in place beneath 
the strings, he took a brimming bowl of honey 
from a near-by keg and drank it to the last drop. 

The honey was the sweetest and richest Bumble 
Bee had ever tasted. He poured another bowl 
full, and drank it as he stuck the peg under the 
strings. The crickets raised their fiddle bows 
ready for Bumble Bee to give them the note on 
which to start the wedding march for Miss White 
Mouse. Still Bumble Bee was busy with his 
bowl of honey. He poured a third bowl full and 
drank it. The frog sounded a note on his 
clarinet, but Bumble Bee was scraping the 
bottom of a honey keg and did not hear. The 
birds who had come together in the bushes above 
the Fern Thicket tuned their flutes. The wed- 
ding guests took partners. Miss White Mouse 
wrung her paws and looked at him with tears in 
her little bead eyes. Bumble Bee kept the wed- 
ding waiting a long time, but he touched his bass 
viol at last and a single note was heard. 

It was a harsh note. The bass viol began to 
moan and cry. All at once there was a noise like 
a sudden thunder clap. A string had broken, 
and into the air flew the maple peg which should 
have made Bumble Bee’s music sing with joy. 
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As he drank the honey, Bumble Bee had placed 
his peg carelessly, and now it was gone. 

The music for the wedding of Miss White 
Mouse had to be played without the bass viol, 
but the other musicians did as well as they could. 
The gifts were admired, the feast was eaten, and 
the guests left before the sun was so high that the 
dew had dried from the ferns. Bumble Bee, 
though, did not leave. Alone, and feeling sad 
because he had not given all the happiness he 
could at the wedding, Bumble Bee went from one 
to another of the empty honey kegs to look for 
his peg. He searched them round about, and 
inside and out, until he grew quite dizzy. He 
bumped his head against whoever he met, but 
still he could not find it. His friends did not care 
to speak to him. He could bring no music except 
a loud buzzing from his bass viol. At last Bumble 
Bee set out to fly to all the fields of the earth, ask- 
ing the flowers if they had seen his peg, and look- 
ing for it in every ditch, although he never saw it 
again. 

The story tells us that Bumble Bee still searches 
the world over for his lost music. He -.wanders 
in every summer meadow, questioning the 
flowers, the crickets, and the grasshoppers to find 
out if they have seen his maple peg, but hurrying 
on because they cannot help him. And this is 
the reason why Bumble Bee does not care for 
honey as much as do the honeybees. He had his 
fill at the wedding of Miss White Mouse. 


Flossie’s Baby 


By Mase, MARLOWE 


@[4|LOSSIE was a squirrel who had a baby. 
\ ww) Such a soft wee baby it was with silky 
1's 4} fur like plush, and a bunchy, upstanding 


‘‘Isn’t he a beautiful baby squirrel?” said 
Flossie to old Mick, the grandfather squirrel. 
But Mick replied: 

“Babies are all alike.’’ 

‘All alike?” cried Flossie, and her fur bristled 
with hurt pride. ‘‘All alike? Do you mean to 
say that MY baby is no better than all the 
other baby squirrels?”’ 

“You couldn’t tell one from the other if you 
mixed them up,” said old Mick. 

“Oh, couldn’t I? Do you mean to tell me I 
shouldn’t know my own baby?” Flossie chat- 
tered. 

“You couldn’t tell which was which if you put 
your baby squirrel with another baby squirrel.”’ 


“Oh, couldn’t I?” said Flossie, twitching her 
nose in anger. ‘‘I tell you I COULD. I could 
find my own baby if you mixed him with a dozen, 
or with twenty, or with a hundred.” 

“How?” asked old Mick. 

“‘Because he is the best one, of course,” said 
Flossie, and she lifted the baby squirrel into her 
arms and held him up for old Mick to see. But 
Mick, busily eating a nut, did not even look. 

Flossie drew her furry brows together in a 
frown. Then she looked at the lovely baby, 
lying so warm and snug in her arms with his two 
little eyes sparkling up at her, and she said: 

“Huh! What does old Mick know about 
babies?) NOTHING. Come along, darling, -I 
will take you out to show you to Fluff, who lives 
in the maple tree.”’ 

So she held the baby squirrel close to her, and 
went leaping through the wood. She reached the 
maple tree and peeped in at Fluff’s home. 
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“Good morning, Fluff. I have come to show 
you my baby.” 

“T have a baby, too,” said Fluff. “‘Do come 
in and see him. He is the loveliest little squirrel 
in the whole world, with silky fur and a bunchy 
tail, and little brown ears x 

‘He isn’t as nice as mine,” thought Flossie, but 
she was too polite to say it aloud. She crept into 
the hollow where Fluff had her nest and there, 
sure enough, on a heap of leaves was a warm, 
cuddly, furry baby squirrel fast asleep. 

‘“‘Isn’t he sweet?” whispered Fluff. 


“Yes,” said Flossie. ‘‘Look at mine, too. 
Isn’t he precious? Sh! He’s gone to sleep. Let 
me lay him beside your baby. There! Sh!” 


“There’s a lovely pair,” said Fluff, thinking 
hers was the better one. 

“Two ‘little beauties!’ said Flossie, with her 
eyes upon her own. ‘I showed mine to old Mick 
this morning, and what do you think he said?”’ 

“T don’t know.” 

‘He said all babies were alike! He said we 
shouldn’t know which was which if we mixed 
them up!” 

“What nonsense!’ laughed Fluff. ‘‘But look. 
Isn’t that old Mick coming this way? Let’s 
play a trick on him.”’ 

“How?” asked Flossie. 

“Call him in, and let him see the two babies. 
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Then, when it is time to go, you pick up the 
wrong baby.” 

Mick came into the squirrel’s home and 
accepted a hazelnut. He looked at the two 
babies, and smiled wisely at the two proud 
mothers. Then he said: 

‘‘Ah—babies are all alike. 
not know which is which.” 

“T must be going,” said Flossie, with a sly wink 
at Fluff, and she stooped over the bed of leaves 
and gently lifted the wrong baby into her arms. 

“Ho,” laughed Mick. ‘Ho, ho! I told you so. 
I said you wouldn’t know which was which.” 

‘What is the matter?’ said Flossie, pretend- 
ing to be alarmed. 

‘‘Matter! Ho, ho! Ha, ha! 
WRONG baby.” 

‘Are you sure?” asked Fluff, trying not to grin. 

“Quite sure,” laughed old Mick. ‘You see I 
was right.” 

“No, you are wrong,” laughed Flossie, as she 
stooped to change the babies. ‘That was only a 
trap to catch you. Stupid old grandfather Mick! 
If you can tell which is the wrong one, you can 
trust a mother to know which is the right one. 
Ho, ho!”’ 

echoed Fluff. 
are they?” 

But old Mick didn’t stay to hear any more. 


I warrant you do 


You’ve taken the 


‘‘Babies are all alike, ° 


The Little Lost Song 


By WETHERELL 


And then she knew that she was 
|| lost, for a song should never, never hit 

|@2°$3) her wings. When she is not flying in the 
\e*¢) air, she should be snuggled closely in 
someone’s heart. And when she is held in a heart, 
her wings are softly folded. 

Now Little Song, before she was lost, had been 
folded in the warm heart of Little Girl. Little 
Girl had been singing in the garden by the brook, 
and she had let Little Song out to fly about for 
awhile. But it was not long before Little Song 
had wanted to come back. And what do you 
think? Little Song had found the heart of Little 
Girl tightly closed! 

It was then that Little Song had hit her wings. 
She gave a sad, tiny ery, but still Little Girl did 
not invite her back. She did not seem to hear. 

But someone heard. 

“Come with me,” sang Wind,” and make my 
whistling sweeter.” 

“You are very kind,” said Little Song. She 


spread her wounded wings, and flew into the heart 
of Wind. But, alas! she could not snuggle down 
there. The great Wind’s heart was not quiet 
enough for that. And Wind flew far too fast. 

“Come with. me,” whistled Wind, ‘‘ee-ee-ee.”’ 
Little Song tried to feel comfortable, for she 
noticed that Wind’s whistling was much sweeter 
since she had come into his heart. Around and 
around the garden flew Wind and Little Song. 
They flew low above the tiny brook, and high 
among the trees. Faster and faster they flew, 
until suddenly Little Song felt her wings hit hard 
against a branch. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear, lam lost! What shall I 
do?” cried Little Song. She looked at Little 
Girl again, and went up close to her. But Little 
Girl paid no attention. She did not seem to hear. 

But someone heard. 

“Come with me,’ murmured Brook, 
make my tinkling sweeter.”’ 

‘You are very kind, I am sure,” said the Little 
Song, for she had to have a home. So she flew 
(Continued on page 64) 
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oems for First Days of School 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


Your Year 
By Mary Carotyn Davies 


Fill your year with friendliness, 
And little loving deeds, 

And you will have the gladdest year 
That anybody needs! 


Making Tens 
(A Missing Number Rhyme) 
By M. M. Hutcuinson 
How many ways can you bring me ten? 
Now think fast, my merry little men. 


Glad to be first, see Jack’s eyes shine, 
As he quickly comes to me with one and ———. 


tight on his heels his usual mate, 
Robert, follows with two and 


Next to come is Dick from Devon, 
And he has written three and ————. 


Then follows quickly Harold Hicks, 
I see he makes it four and ————. 


Last of all comes Mortimer Clive, 
But first to think of five and - —, 
—Child Education, London, England. 


Counting Out Rhyme 


Hiddlety, diddlety, dumpty, 
The cat ran up the plum tree; 
Half a crown to fetch her down, 
Hiddlety, diddlety, dumpty. 
—Great Britain. 


Jack-of-the-Inkpot 


I dance on your paper, 
I hide in your pen, 
I make in your inkstand 
My little black den; 
And when you’re not looking 
I hop on your nose, 
And leave on your forehead 
The marks of my toes. 


When you’re trying to finish 
Your “i” with a dot, 
I slip down your finger 
And make it a blot; 
And when you’re so busy 
To cross a big “T,” 
I make on the paper 
A little Black Sea. 


I drink blotting-paper, 
Eat penwiper pie, 
You never catch me, 
You never need try! 
I leap any distance, 
I use any ink, 
I’m on to your fingers 
Before you can wink. 
—From “The Education of Uncle Paul’’ by 


Algernon Blackwood. Used by permission 
of The Macmillan Company, Publishers. 


Samuel Snail 


Samuel Snail is always late! 
People say they’ve had to wait 
Hours for Sam! Though Mother worries, 
Samuel never, NEVER hurries! 
Yes, he’s always very late! 
When he starts to school at eight, 
He arrives at half-past three! 
(That’s how late the child can be!) 
Teacher says, in pain and sorrow, 
“Sam, DO be on time tomorrow, 
If you have to start today!” 
(Maybe that’s the only way.) 
—Reprinted by permission from the ** Animal 


Etiquette Book’’ by Helen Cowles LeCron. 
Copyright, 1921, Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


The Meadows 
By ELEANOR FARJEON 


* Sweet are the meadows beside the river, 
With the long green grass in flower, 

It bends to the wind with a silver shiver 
And meadow-seed falls in a shower. 


—From Country Child’s Alphabet."’ 
Copyright, The Poetry Bookshop, London, England. 


Let the Grass Grow Long 


By Dorotruy 


Let the grass grow long. Oh, let it be 

So little boys will play it is a sea, 

And swim in it, nose down, ecstatically ; 
And dandelions will seem to be afloat, 
And each small this or that a sturdy boat 
To sail across some apple-blossomed moat 
Under a drifted tree. 


—Copyright in Poetry, A Magazine of Verse. 


The Crow 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER 


Old crow, upon the tall tree-top 
I see you sitting at your ease, 
You hang upon the highest bough, 
And balance in the breeze. 


How many miles you’ve been today 
Upon your wing so strong and black, 

And steered across the dark grey sky 
Without a guide or track; 


Above the city wrapped in smoke, 
Green fields and rivers flowing clear; 
Now tell me, as you passed them o’er, 
What did you see and hear? 


The old crow shakes his sooty wing, 

And answers, hoarsely, “Caw, caw, caw,” 
And that is all the crow can tell 

Of what he heard and saw. 


The Music Lesson 
By Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


Mark the note that rises, mark the notes that fall, 
Mark the time when broken, and the swing of it all, 
So when night is come and you have gone to bed, 

All the songs you love to sing shall echo in your head. 
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The New World. 
By Frank M. McMurray and A. E. Perkins. 


II. The Old 


Wortp Greocrapuy. I. 
World. 
Illustrated. 


New York. 


316 and 323 pp. 


The Macmillan Company, 
$1.56 each. 


HIS recognized text has been re-issued in 
new format which does not detract from its 
former value, but rather adapts the subject- 
matter to the needs of geography teaching today. 
Book I, as it now comes to us, is devoted to North 
and South America, with especial emphasis on 
the United States, its territories and depend- 
encies. The treatment of the home region of the 
child has been greatly expanded and a large 
part of it is entirely new. In Book II the 
part given over to such regions as Russia and the 
Near East, which are in a state of transition or in 
regard to which our information has undergone 
important changes, has been completely rewritten. 
The maps have been revised and modernized. 
Several important new maps, both in color and 
black and white, have been provided, includ- 
ing the British Isles and the Artic regions. There 
is an entirely new and attractive illustrative 
treatment for the added chapters. 
THe TEACHING AND SUPERVISION OF READING. 
S. Gist and William A. King. 337 pp. 
Sons, New York. $1.80. 


By Arthur 
Charles Scribner's 


HE change in objectives in the didactics 

of reading has resulted in great confusion 
in the teaching process. Old methods are found 
incompatible with such present-day reading 
activities as interest stimulation in language 
in the kindergarten, the first-grade reading proj- 
ect involving the making of books from individual 
classroom experience, silent reading in the 
content subjects, the use of picture books 
and the wealth of supplementary readers 
now available, poetry and worth-while 
seat work. New method has not kept 
pace with these varied aims 
of the reading program; this 
has resulted in confusion on 
the part of the teacher 
and a weakening of class- 
pro- 
cedure. 


The purpose of this book is to provide stimu- 
lating exercises and suggestions for the busy 
principal, supervisor, and teacher of reading, 
and to interpret for their use the various materials, 
facilities, equipment and special method needed 
for the realization of modern aims in this sub- 
ject. The exercises are based upon adequately 
approved objectives, one entire chapter being 
given over to a discussion of the child’s periods 
of reading ability and their correlation with 
classroom practice. Drill material and check- 
ing devices are included as well as definite ways 
of developing power to think and to appreciate 
literature. It is a book that should find its 
place as a reference work in every elementary 
room. 

CROSSROADS TO CHILDHOOD. 

PP. 

HILDREN of today grow up very quickly. 

Hearing stories told almost before they 
can talk, and reading so early the rich store 
of picture story books the schools now offer, 
they arrive soon at the point where only a 
grown-up book satisfies. What shall this 
first, more adult reading be for the child at the 
crossroads of his development? Anne Carroll 
Moore answers this question in her study 
of the reading needs of boys and girls between 
the ages of twelve and thirteen, which she 
describes as ‘“‘Books for Middle-Aged Chil- 
dren.”” Miss Moore is one of the foremost 
critics of children’s books in America. Her 
present volume gives us a stimulating, refresh- 
ing selection, including more than one hundred 
titles of novels, plays, poetry and biography 
for the teen age along with helpful comment 
and annotation. 

Frequently last term’s teacher is called 
upon to suggest a home book list for 
the child who has been promoted but 
still goes to school in her heart. For 
such a teacher this book will. be 
invaluable. It belongs 
also in the hands of chil- 
dren’s librarians 
and parents. 
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By Anne Carroll Moore. 
George H. Doran Company, New York. $2. 


A Worthwhile Bookshelf 


52 


Wuat Europe GAVE To AMERICA. 
Albert E. McKinley and Holman White. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


need informa- 
tion about hu- 
man beings and 
human affairs 
not usually 
offered in the 
average text- 
book. What did 
the Cave Man 
draw on his rock 
walls? How 
were the ancient 
trade routes, by 
means of which 
Marco Polo 
transported his 
precious cargoes 
in early lines 
of commerce, 
mapped? How 
has the world 
dressed? What 
have been the 
everyday inter- 
ests of the per- 
sons who made 
history? What 
were their ideas 
of government, 
art and _ litera- 
ture? In a 
series of word 
pictures which 
answer these 
queries, the nar- 
ative of prog- 
ress for thou- 
sands of years 
from the days of 
primitive man 
to the period of 
the discovery 
and settlement 
of America is 
told in a volume 
of interesting 
correlative value 
in history and 
geography. 
PsyCHOLOGY OF 


281 pp. 


HIS text-book in the new science of child 
study is based on the development of the 


THE 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
By L. A. Pechstein, Ph.D., and Frances Jenkins, B.S. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


378 pp. $1.20. 


‘THE premise upon which this supplementary 
work in history is based is that boys and girls 
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By Charles A. Coulomb, 
Illustrated. 


nati. 


Of Timely Interest in the 
Magazines 


College Wives Who Work 


ANNE BYRD KENNON, in “‘Journal of American Association of University 
Women’’ for June 
The combined stories of two hundred and forty-three average 
college graduates throw light on the perplexing problems of work- 
ing mothers. Teachers, business assistants and executives, artists, 
writers and scientists are included. 


Character and Talent 


ALFRED ADLER, M.D., in “‘Harper’s Magazine’’ for June 


“The elements which the individual psychologists have found 
most necessary to the development of a child into a useful social 
being are a good relation with the rest of humanity and the feel- 
ing that he is equal to other children.” 


Experiment in Religious Education 


F. L. KINLEY in ‘“‘American Educational Digest’’ for July 


“The very vitality, efficiency, and educative richness of the 
present public school system constitute a source of increased danger 


to religion, so long as its schools give to religion no more effective 
recognition than they now do.” 


The Behaviorist Look at Instincts 


JOHN B. WATSON, Ph.D., L.L.D., in ‘‘Harper’s Magazine’’ for July 


“The stuff is there crying to be whipped into shape. We need 
some kind of shock or punishment in’the environment which will 
force all of us to develop to the limit of our capabilities. I have 
an undying respect for what we can do with that squirming mass 
of protoplasm we call the human infant.” 


Seven Faces of Fear 
DALLAS LORE SHARP in “‘Nature Magazine’’ for July 
“So long as man’s ancient fears live within him, so long shall 
he continue to acquire new skills, create new forms of beauty, and 


catch glimpses of the face of God.” 


CHILD. 


views and ideals. 


co-ordinated ideal of teacher-training in the 
College of Education of the University of Cincin- 
The writers, respectively Dean and Assist- 
ant Professor of Education at this university, 
have met with many parents and _ teachers 


of children, 
contributing 
through their 
conferences and 
research in the 
psychology of 
early childhood 
to better 
understanding 
and practical 
handling of 
child life. 

No part of our 
American school 
system has un- 
dergone greater 
change than 
that which con- 
cerns itself with 
the education of 
the kindergar- 
ten-primary 
child. Within 
the life of a gen- 
eration, the 
authors _ state, 
and largely as 
a result of the 
new psychology, 
an entirely new 
school taking 
the place of the 
old, casually 
taught begin- 
ners’ class, and 
concerning itself 
with social ob- 
jectives, has 
been offered the 
young child. 
Beginning with 
a statement as 
to scientific 
orientation in 
child —psychol- 
ogy, the book 
presents nurs- 
ery, kinder- 
garten and 


elementary school practice in terms of modern 
Types of behavior and how to 
recognize and handle them, individual differences 
and mental traits, proper grouping of children 
during the early school years, the furnishing and 
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equipment of the modern schoolroom, the daily 
promotion 
interpretation through the project, how the story 
may be used to extend experience, the child’s 
needs for racial tools in his early construction, 


program, 


and the need of 


interpreting lan- 
guage, number 


and reading in 
terms of apper- 
ceptive experl- 


ence fill the 
chapters with 


practical help. 
It is expected 
that this book 
will be employed 
as a text for 
college and nor- 
mal school 
classes in edu- 
cational and 
child _psychol- 
ogy, each 
chapter is fol- 
lowed by ques- 


tions for 
discussion and 
bibliographies 


for more extend- 

ed reading are 

provided. It 
should also find 

a valuable place 

in reading circles 

and parents’ 
groups. 

Mrs. CucUMBER 
GREEN. By Mary 
Graham Bonner. 
Illustrated in color 
by Janet Laura 
Scott. The Milton 
Bradley Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 
$1.50. 

HEN Mary 
Graham 

Bonner wrote “A 

Parent’s Guide 

to Children’s 

Reading,” she 

demonstrated 

that she knew 
her subject in an 


unusually thorough and personal way. 
had learned what children like and need in their 
beginning reading through having written five 
successful books of ‘‘bedtime stories.” 
studied the entire field of worth-while juvenile 


standards, 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


books. 
community 


In the October Issue of 
American Childhood 


Our Magazine Will Be 36 Years Old 


The anniversary of ‘‘ The Kindergarten News,’’ first issued in October, 
1891, and now published as AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, will contain a re- 
sume of the development of the kindergarten from early pioneering to its 
present influence of the entire elementary school curriculum. 
mous article by Kate Douglas Wiggin; ‘‘The Kindergarten Moves On’’ by 
Lucy Wheelock; ‘‘Not What He Knows, But How He Grows’’ by Marietta 
Johnson, founder of the School of Organic Education; and opinions of 


other well-known educators will show the value and place of this philosophy 
of early childhood. 


A posthu- 


Kindergarten Standardization 
in a City School 


The results of an investigation by kindergartners and primary teachers, 
under the sympathetic direction of the superintendent, in better methods 
of determining the kindergarten child’s promotion ability. The article written 
by the leader of the study gives the promotion test arrived at and now in use. 


Rest Stories for Telling 


The story department of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD represents the re- 
jection of at least ten stories for one selected as suitable for the educational 
purpose for which the magazine stands. Our October stories are written by 
Miriam Clark Potter, Clifton Johnson, and Martha Young who has written 
from first-hand experience several hundred folk tales. 


Reading. Seeing Its End in the 
Beginning 


Marjorie Hardy’s achievements in teaching reading at The University of 
Chicago give her method unusual authority. A paper from her findings 


will be the second in our series of articles on important reading investi- 
gations in the schools. 


Of General Interest 


** Geography in Child Life,’’ by a normal school supervisor, tells of class 
work that begins with the environment and writes its own textbook. 
“Children of America’’ gives a cut-out of two or more period dolls. ‘The 
Multiplication Bugbear’’ helps in arithmetic teaching from the experience 
of an English schoolmaster. 


She 


She had 
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“Mrs. Cucumber Green” culminates this 
long experience in meeting the child’s book needs. 

The story has to do with a little girl, a very real 
little girl, and her family of dolls and toys, who 
reside back of her bed in what is known as Number 


Four, Green 
Lane. There is 
Mr. Gerken, the 
wooden butcher, 
and Mr. Otta- 
way, the wooden 
grocer, who pro- 
vide the best of 
nourishing food 


for her doll 
children whom 
she loves. so 


devotedly. 
Above all there 
is Alice Gustava 
Ariel Star Jewel 
Bright Carol 
Carmen Cucum- 
ber Green, called 
Allie Bea for 
short—her 
beloved rag doll, 
the most sym- 
pathetic, loving 
rag doll in the 
world. We meet 
Mrs. Cucumber 
Green’s_under- 
standing adult 
family, her 
friends; best of 
all we are given 
the privilege of 
private entrance 
into the house of 
a child’s heart. 
Mrs.  Bonner’s 
childhood mem- 
ories are unu- 
sually clear and 
complete. The 
book is one of 
the most delight- 
ful and whimsi- 
eal pieces of 
literature for 
little folks and 
grown folks who 
love childhood 


that we have read in the proverbial blue moon. 

The colored illustrations which lavishly help us 
to see the characters and situations of the story 
express Miss Scott’s art at its best. 
the book:a rare gift offering. 
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Tue Younc His Parents. A Study of One 
Hundred Cases. By Josephine C. Foster, Ph.D., and John 
E. Anderson, Ph.D. 190 pp. University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, Minn. $1.50. 

= behavior problems of average children 

two to six years old interpreted in terms of 
their successful handling by specialists in the field 
form the content of this helpful volume. The 
cases presented give the family history of the 
child, the development of the problem referred to 
the clinic, the suggested treatment, the history of 
adjustments and the follow-up of the case. As 
the cases with their records often cover a period of 
many months during which time a re-education 
of both parents and child took place, the book 
has far-reaching usefulness for promoting a better 
understanding of the nursery and kindergarten age. 
The Institute of Child Welfare of the University 

of Minnesota, in co-operation with the Minne- 
apolis Child Guidance Clinic, the St. Paul Child 
Guidance Clinic, and the Infant Welfare Society 
of Minneapolis, combined in supplying the data 
for the book which, since it eliminates the atypi- 
eal child, brings to us a wealth of illustrative 
material in the conduct of the little child under the 
influence of home environment. Not only is the 
child affected by this direct relationship to each 
parent but he is also, to a surprising degree, 
affected by the relationship between the parents 
themselves. The pages are replete with instances 
in which a lack of balance, of common sense and 
of a feeling for the relative importance of. various 
experiences in the life of the child is present in the 
homes of problem children. 


Sincinc YoutH. An Anthology of Poems by Children. 
Edited by Mabel Mountsier. 216 pp. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. $2.50. 

INCE the publication of Hughes Mearns’ 

“Creative Youth,” the first anthology of 
poetry written by boys and girls, there has been 
nothing in print that was its counterpart. Mr. 
Mearns’ volume represented the work of The 
Lincoln School which made it tyvical of an 
unusual method in teaching literature and of 
inspiration for other schools. ‘Singing Youth” 
is the first collection in one volume of the best 
in child verse both here and in England, the poems 
gathered from schools, the pages of magazines, 
published volumes and from individuals. This 
inclusive character of the editing gives the book 
its own place in a study of the free expression of 
childhood and youth. 

The poems are classified; those written by 
children four to nine years old, ten to twelve 
years, thirteen to fifteen, sixteen and seventeen, 
and by young people of eighteen years and older 
who stand at the threshold of life. Thus we 
may follow their emotional growth as expressed 
poetically and with great beauty of thought and 


theme. We find that the first stirrings of the 
child soul come through home ties, through 
nature, music and the cycle of the seasons. The 
poems of adolescence take on an added interest 
in their problems which arise from a broader out- 
look upon life and the questioning of the author’s 
relation to the world and to God. The middle 
years concern themselves with adventure and 
reality. 


A five-year-old gives us her morning thought: 


“The red lips of the morning 
Touched the green lips of the hill, 
And a little pink flower sprang up— 
I think it is blooming still— 
While the bird in the highest tree 
Was singing and singing to me 
Till the song of my heart and the song of the 
bird, 
And the song of the hill and the morning was 
heard 
Above the song of the rill.”’ 


A twelve-year-old sees a picture in the night 
sky: 
“The moon is a hunchback 
Who carried a load of silver 
On his crooked back, 
A pack of silver moonbeams 
On his back. 
At times it grows so heavy 
That I tremble lest 
It fall down in my lap.” 


At sixteen years we see our present machine age 
conflict in ‘“The Monster’’: 


Steam pours from the dark nostrils of the 
monster, 

Menacing flames shoot from its huge body, 

And its jaws of iron open hungrily— 

It is angry. 


‘Steel-sharp teeth dig into the unfortunate victim, 
Iron jaws crush it slowly, mercilessly, 

And the monster snorts with delight— 

It is victorious. 


‘Clumsily it lumbers off with its prey, exulting, 

Till a man in overalls and muddy shoes 
interferes; 

With a snort of anger the steam shovel drops the 
captive earth— 

It is conquered.” 


We are not endeavoring to raise up a generation 
of child poets through such stimulation as the fine 
investigations of Mr. Mearns and Miss Mountsier; 
we are learning from them to see a little further 
into the sanctuary of the child soul which gives 
itself voice through the arts if these are fostered 
and provided with an outlet. 
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Obituary 


Miss Annie Laws, leader in civic, educational 
and philanthropic activities for many years, died 
on July first in Christ Hospital, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, after two months’ illness. 

Miss Laws organized the Kindergarten Train- 
ing School of Cincinnati and was the president 
up to a few years ago when its work was taken 
over by the University of Cincinnati. She was 
also head of the Cincinnati Training School 
Association. The kindergarten movement in 
America, which has permeated and humanized 
the entire school system, owes much to the efforts 
of Miss Laws who had been actively engaged in its 
promotion during her entire teaching life. The 
International Kindergarten Union, formed in 
1892, began at once to exert its influence upon 
education throughout the United States. 
Branches were formed in every section of the 
country and in Europe. As this organization 
grew, differences in points of practice and theory 
arose, and in order to bring together and clarify 
these differences a committee of leaders who would 
be representative of different centers was 
appointed. This was known as ‘‘The Committee 
of Nineteen.” At the present time this com- 
mittee is made up of ex-presidents of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union. Miss Laws was 
the acting chairman. 

She played a remarkable part in the social, 
artistic and educational life of her city, pioneering 
in three educational movements,—nursing educa- 
tion, kindergarten training and home economics 
training. She developed work in each of these 
three fields privately around the Cincinnati 
Kindergarten Training School. When the work 


The Little Red Hen 
The Three Pigs 
The Three Bears 


Jack the Giant Killer 


BOSTON 
234 Boylston Street 


Action, Imitation, 


Large Type Editions, Abundantly Illustrated in Heavy Line and Shading 


HE AIM of these series is to gain such a welcome from beginners as greets the better colored sections with 
ea issue of the Sunday newspaper, and to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample preparation 

for the first reader. Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that interest is heightened by putting these familiar 
classics into a primer form from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go over again and again the 
dear old story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, once made familiar. Here is the list: 


Red Riding Hood — The Seven Kids 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
Jack and the Beanstalk —Sleeping Beauty 
PRICE, 60 CENTS EACH 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPAN) 


NEW YORK 
221 Fourth Avenue 
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became substantially developed, she gave each 
feature contact with the municipal University. 
As a result the University of Cincinnati now has 
the School of Nursing and Health, the. School of 
Household Administration, and the Department 
of Kindergarten within the College of Education. 
She was also a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Cincinnati Public Schools, 1912-1916, 
was connected with several important civic 
organizations, and was for more than fifty 
years the city’s most illustrious woman citizen. 

Up to a short time before her death Miss Laws 
was working for an endowment fund that would 
perpetuate and continue the unifying work of 
her committee. Her loss to the kindergarten 
cause is great, but the spirit in child training she 
represented is undying. 


An Editorial Oversight 


Due to an error in preparing our December, 
1926, issue, Hilda Belcher’s “Bouncing Baby,” 
which she allowed us to reproduce as the Christ- 
mas cover, was eredited to Jean MacLane. We 
are grateful for this opportunity of correcting our 
error. 


Child Health Through the Schools 


An extensive study of health programs in city 
schools has been undertaken by the American 
Child Health Association and now constitutes 
its major project. It is proposed to conduct the 
study in the elementary schools of cities of differ- 
ent sizes. The necessary field work will begin in 
September, 1927. One or two schools will be 
chosen in each city, and examinations and tests 
will be given to approximately 100 pupils in each 
school. Administrative principles guiding the 
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Three Little Kittens — Chicken Little 
Hop 0’ My Thumb 
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THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY 
HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Offers 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE MATERIALS 
FOR KINDERGARTEN AND 
PRIMARY GRADES 


BRADLEY’S INDUSTRIAL CUT-OUTS 
THE ORANGE INDUSTRY 


8462. An innovation in 
cut-outs presenting faithful 
pictures of a_ presentday 
industry from the orange 
grove to the fruit stand. 
An important feature is the 
authentic story of the orange 
industry which accompanies 
the drawings. The set also 
includes sheet of illustrations 
in color. 


SRADLaYS 
UNE INDUSTRIAL CUT OUTS 


THE DATE INDUSTRY 
8463. Contains scenes and characters associated 
with this important industry, and a story which gives a 
complete history of this branch of trade; also colored 
sheet. 
BABY BETTY 
Seat Work for Beginners 


8343. A set of twenty cards, size 3 x 5}, one bearing 
a picture of Baby Betty and one a picture of Billy Boy 
and the others with pictures of articles, many of them in 
color, of clothing and toys, associated with these two 
characters Each card contains three sentences relating 
to the picture it bears. The sentences are cut apart and 
the equivalent of two cards given to a pupil to be prop- 
erly assembled. As the children work with their cards at 
the seats, the sentences will be fixed in memory and the 
single words will be also recognized. A seat work which 
offers a real opportunity for much initiative and pupil 


activity. 
BILLY BOY 
Seat Work for Beginners 
8344. Similar in size and general character to the Baby 
Betty seat work described above, except that all cards 
are printed in black. 


Write for Prices and Complete Catalogue 


THOMAS CHARLES CO. 


2249 CALUMET AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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city health program as a whole will be studied as 
well as specific procedures. The principal results 
the association hopes to obtain from the study 
are: The construction of tested measurement 
devices with which educators can evaluate their 
own progress; improved methods of physical 
examinations; better understanding of effective 
methods in health instruction. 


Help in Geography Teaching 

Because of the great need for up-to-date 
geographic data, the National Geographic Society, 
Washington, D. C., distributes illustrated news 
bulletins to all teachers desiring them at a nominal 
rate of twenty-five cents to cover mailing cost. 
Teachers requesting the bulletins receive thirty 
issues during the school year; five sheets are 
contained in each issue. 

The National Geographic Society through its 
Chief of Schools Service requests that teachers of 
geography, social and general sciences, history or 
allied subjects, who plAn to use the news bulletins, 
send in orders early this fall. This will enable 
the Society to put them in teachers’ hands for use 
in connection with the first classes of the term. 


Two Years of Kindergarten Expansion 


The National Kindergarten Association was ~ 


instrumental in opening the following kinder- 
gartens last year: 


California 26 New York 5 RhodelIsland 7 
Illinois 8 No. Dakota 1 So. Carolina 1 
Kansas 10 Ohio 2 Texas 3 
Michigan 1 Oregon 5 Utah 6 
New Jersey4 Pennsylvanial7 Wisconsin 3 


To date the following kindergartens have been 
or will be opened this year through the efforts of 
this Association: 

California 10 Mississippi 1 
Missouri 3 


No. Dakota 9 
Pennsylvania 4 


Illinois 6 New Mexico 5 RhodeIsland 3 
Towa 2 New Jersey 4 Texas 3 
Kansas 11 New York 2 Utah 9 

Wisconsin 1 


Summer Meetings 


Education has moved ahead this summer 
through three notable conferences, attended by 
teachers and school executives throughout the 
world. 

“The Teachers of America’”’ was the theme of 
the sixty-fifth annual convention of the National 
Education Association held at Seattle, July third 
to eighth. The teacher’s economic, social and 
professional welfare as related to tenure, pension 
and retirement funds, clubs and associations, 
vacations and sabbatical year, and the teacher 
and the course of study were discussed. 

The speakers who presented these subjects 
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included Superintendent Fred M. Hunter of 
Oakland, Calif.; - Principal E. Ruth Pyrtel of 
McKinley School, Lincoln, Neb.; Principal Jessie 
M. Fink of the Buchanan School, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and Superintendent William F. Webster 
of Minneapolis, Minn. 


At General Session B the teacher in relation to 
the school board, the social affairs of the com- 
munity, the legislature, political parties, and the 
parent were presented by Secretary J. Herbert 
Kelley of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, Harrisburg, Pa., and Mrs. Victor H. 
Malstrom, President of the Washington State 
Parent-Teacher Association, Tacoma, Wash. 


An interesting general session featured great 
teachers and leaders of yesterday. Editor A. E. 
Winship of the “Journal of’ Education,” Boston, 
Mass., spoke on Charles W. Eliot; Mrs. Susan M. 
Dorsey, Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, 
Calif., on Ella Flagg Young; Superintendent P. P. 
Claxton, Tulsa, Okla., on Governor George E. 
Aycock, and J. J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, on William T. Harris. 


The kindergarten-primary division of the Asso- 
ciation found much of interest in the Seattle 
educational program under the direction of Helen 
Reynolds, Kindergarten Supervisor in the public 
schools. 


A good lead pencil— Dixon’s TICONDEROGA — is 
worth all the little it costs,—to boys and girls whose hand- 
writing will play such an important part in getting them 


their first chance in the business of earning a livelihood. 


The Biennial Conference of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations was held at 
Toronto, Canada, August seventh to twelfth. 
Delegates represented practically every important 
school system in the world. The subjects taken 
up in committee and presented at open meetings 
by specialists included: health education, illit- 
eracy, the education of the behavior problem 
child and adolescents, moral and religious educa- 
tion in relation to character building, parent- 
teacher work, international correspondence of 
school children, library service in education, the 
relation of the school to the community, inter- 
national aspect of geography and music in the 
schools, the universal aspect of art, vocational 
guidance, including tests and measurements in 
various countries and their results, types of 
vocational guidance in vogue in different coun- 
tries, home economics, industrial and agricul- 
tural, nursery, kindergarten and preschool educa- 
tion, handicapped children and what is being done 
for their educational welfare, the cinematograph, 
its effect upon civilization, and efforts in different 
countries in humane education. 


Even a casual reading of these topics indicates 
the present movement toward world fellowship 
for which such an international survey of educa- 
tion stands. 


School Bureau 
Pencil Sales Department 
JosepH Dixon CruciBLeE ComPANy 
Jersey City, N. J. 


1827 — HUNDREDTH YEAR OF DIXON SERVICE — 1927 
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The 
Alamac Hotel 


' Broadway and Seventy-First Street 
New York City 


The perfect selection when visiting 4 
the Metropolis | 


600 Rooms each with bath, 
shower and servidor 


Renowned CONGO ROOM & Aerial 
> Balcony, Coolest Place in Town! 


z 
“Because of location it is an ideal summer botel 
Many garages nearby—plenty of parking space 
2 
‘TARIFF MODERATE 
Lats Management 


Wire at Our Expense for Reservations! 


§o near the Ocean its called- 


‘The Breakers 


§o modern in equipment and 
well conducted it is known as 
one of the Worlds finest Hotels 


plan a Sojourn by the Sea and visit 


NEW JERSEY 
JOEL HILLMAN JULIAN HILLMAN 
President Vice President & Manager 


BATHING FROM ROOMS 


Representatives at Sum- 
e mer Schools to solicit sub- 
all @ e scriptions for American 


“Childhood. 


Write for Highest 
Commission 


Det a ils Paid 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD SPRINGFIELD 


MASSACHUSETTS 


An educational ‘‘Locarno” met from the third 
to the fifteenth of August in the famous flower- 
filled valley of the Tessin. Educators from all 
parts of the world, under the auspices of the New 
Education Fellowship, discussed the problems 
of progressive education. 


Delegates included the Directors of Education 
for South Australia and Southwest Africa, the 
Secretary of Public Instruction for Liberia, the 
Secretary of the National Council of Education, 
Canada, a representative of the Education De- 
partment of Santo Domingo and of the Govern- 
ment of Belgium. Representatives attended 
from the universities of Dacca and Allahabad, 
India; of Havana, Cuba, Cagliari, Italy; the 
Keiogijuku University, Tokio; the G. Peabody 
College for Teachers; Iowa State College; Penn 
College, and the International Institute of 
Teachers College. Among the associations send- 
ing delegates were our Child Study Association, the 
Progressive Education Association, the New York 
Teachers’ Union, the Union of Parents Associa- 
tions, the Florida Education Association, the 
Association of Private School Teachers of the 
Eastern States of America, and the Polish New 
Education Association. 

Among the pioneer schools represented were 
Frensham Heights, Bedales, Garden School, Eng- 
land; Lincoln School of Teachers College; North 
Shore Country Day School; Winnetka Schools; 
Beaver Country Day School; Edgewood School; 
Tower Hill School; Ethical Culture School; 
Downers Grove Junior Elementary School; Oden- 
waldschule, Germany; Hof-Oberkirch, Switzer- 
land; Decroly School, Belgium. 

In addition to regular evening lectures on the 
subjects involved in the general theme of the 
Conference, ‘“The True Meaning of Freedom in 

{ducation,” there were morning study-discussion 
groups on such subjects as co-education, the 
problem child, individual methods, intelligence 
testing, the psychological freeing of the teacher, 
and experimental schools. 


‘‘Smoky”’ Wins a Prize 

The John Newbery Medal for the most dis- 
tinguished children’s book of the past year is 
awarded to Will James for his book “Smoky.” 
Louise P. Latimer, chairman of the Children’s 
Librarians’ Section of the American Library 
Association, made the presentation at the forty- 
ninth annual conference held recently in Toronto. 

“Smoky” is the story of the life of a cow pony 
of the West. Mr. James’ knowledge of life in 
the West is first-hand. He was born in a covered 
wagon in Montana. When he was very young he 
made the journey to northwestern Canada on the 
back of a French Canadian trapper. For twelve 
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years he was a cowboy, taking a prominent part 
in the rodeos. In 1920, an injury to his side from 
a particularly vicious horse brought an end to his 
career as a cowboy and hastened the beginning 
of his work as an author and artist. “Smoky” is 
illustrated by Mr. James. 

Among those who have won the medal in former 
years are Hendrik Van Loon for the “Story of 
Mankind,” Arthur Bowie Chrisman for ‘‘Shen of 
the Sea,’”’ Hugh Lofting for ‘“‘The Voyages of Dr. 
Dolittle” and Charles Finger for ““Tales from Sil- 
ver Lands.” 


Our Pencil is One Hundred Years Young 

The past century has given us the steel steam- 
ship, the railroad, the perfected cotton gin, the 
telephone, the phonograph, the electric light, 
the automobile, the radio and the aeroplane. 
These and many other inventions we now accept 
as commonplace in daily living meant pioneering 
in science and fighting prejudice on the part of 
early American inventors. One of these was 
Joseph Dixon. 

His first invention was a machine for cutting 
files. Then turning to printing and finding it 
necessary to make his type and engravings of 
wood, he soon became skilled in wood-carving. 
After this came experiments in the melting of 
metals for making type, and this aroused his 
interest in developing a crucible capable of with- 
standing the heats required in such work. 
Graphite had been discovered on a New England 
farm and having experimented with it, Mr. Dixon 
arranged with sea captains who were sailing to 
the Far East to stop at Ceylon on their return 
trips and pick up a small tonnage of graphite for 
his use. Thus commenced the business that has 
grown to circle the globe, and make every child 
happy on his first day in school. 


Opening the School Door 

The summer has seen again the ‘‘round-up”’ of 
children who are to enter school for the first time 
next fall, which has been carried on by the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Last 
year 50,000 children were examined, and nearly 
half the defects discovered were reported to have 
been corrected. In 1926 twice as many states 
participated in the survey as in the previous year. 


A supervisor of nutrition classes has been 
appointed for the school department of the city 
of Boston. This action is the result of examina- 
tion last year of 65,000 children, when it was 
found that 1,399 needed special observation and 
care. 


School libraries are being installed more rapidly 
than librarians with the necessary educational 
and professional qualifications can be found to 
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We want every reader of this Journal to have our CATALOGUE, 64 
pages, 1600 miniature illustrations. It costs only 15 cents in coin 
or stamps. Use these pictures in your home. 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


Landseer 


Every child should have a collection of them. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 
TEN CENT SIZE. 10x12. For 5 or more. 

Send 50 Cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for Children. Size 544 x 8. 


3x 3%. For 50 or more. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
Three Cents Each for 15 or more. Size 7 x 9. 
Send $1.00 for 33 Common Birds with a very brief description of each. 
Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 


Size 22 x 28 induting the margin, $1.00 each for two or more; $1. 25 for one. 
$2.00 for “Can’t You Talk?” and “Saved.” 
Hand "Colored, same size, $3.00 for two; $2.00 for one. 


CATALOGUES 


Send 15 Cents in coin or stamps for 64 page Catalogue. 


‘he Perry Pictures ‘O Box 32, Malden, Mass. 


Perry Pictures give in glances what volumes of words 
fail to convey. 


| Teachers: Select and Compile Your Own Picture 
Study Course from These Magnificent New Prints 


Priced 
3 cts. to-2 cts. 


Average Size 


3% x 4% inches 


MINIATURES 


GUARANTEED IN FULL COLOR, — 
Yellow, Red, Blue, Black 


| 226 Subjects to Choose From 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT: 


The Day Masterpiece Miniatures 
80 NEW SUBJECTS 


( With teachers’ texts in individual form ) 


Wonderful reproductions of truly great Masterpieces of Painting, 


such as 
THE WILLETT CHILDREN - - Romney THE JOCKEY - - - ---- Degas 
1 MISS LINLEY - - - - Gainsborough THE YOUNG AMPHIBIANS - - - Sorolla 
| THE QUARRY- - - - - - - Garber THE FOXHUNT- - - - - - Homer 
i BLUE AND SILVER - - - - Whistler AUTUMN OAKS - - - - - - Inness 
Write for Prospectus and Specimen Prints Free to Teachers 
BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 
EDUCATIONAL ART PUBLISHERS 
8 East 49th St. New York 


| Dept. A.C. 
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SCISSORS 


For SCHOOLS and | 
KINDERGARTENS 


HE EXPERIENCE of 50 years in manufactur- 
ing and developing the ‘‘ACME’’ Lines of || 
(| School Scissors is your guarantee that ‘‘ACME”’ 


| Products are the best in the world. 
We employ several hundred 
expert and skilled cutlers 
(many have been with us over 
fifty years.) This organiza- 
tion takes special interest in 
producing the best high grade 
cast shears and scissors in 
the world. 
Every pair of the several 
undred thousand scissors we 
ship annually is in- 
spected and tested 
for cutting—and 
they will hold their 
cutting edge. 


Tell us your requirements— 
we have Scissors that will please you 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT CONN. | 
Famous since 1874 | 
i 
i 


The Kindergarten-First Grade 
TEACHER 


| 
A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Issued by the Depart- 


FOR 
| 


ment of Kindergarten-First Grade Education of Teachers 
College. Prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, Ph. D. 
19 pp. 30 cents 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits of Children Two Years 
Old. Issued by the Department of Kindergarten-First 
Grade Education, Teachers College. 

Revised Edition in preparation. |} 


KINDERGARTEN RECORD FORMS | 


Prepared by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade 
Education, Teachers College. i 


| Individual Daily Record Sheet: Kindergarten-First | 
Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is neededforeach || 
| pupil each month. | 
Record of the Typical Activities of the Curriculum; Kin- || 
dergarten-First Grade Record of Subject Matter. One || 
sheet is needed for each class each week. 
Individual Yearly Record and Score Card: Kindergarten- | 
First Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed 
for each pupil each year. 


4 cents each; 35 cents a dozen. 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College 


NEW YORK CITY Columbia University 
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take charge of them. The number of graduates 
last year from library schools in the United States 
was 200 less than the number required to meet 
the need for graduate librarians. 


One dish of warm food is served free to all 
transported pupils in Argonne Consolidated 
School, Forest County, Wis., to supplement the 
luncheon they bring with them. A competent 
cook, engaged for the purpose by the school board, 
prepares the warm food. 


Freedom of the Schoolroom 
(Continued from page 10) 


Attitude of Teacher 
Scientific Interest in the Child’s Development. 
Physical. 

The material must be large. 

The child must be sewing, reading and draw- 
ing under good lighting and ventilation 
conditions. 

The projects must necessitate the child’s 
taking varied physical positions, standing, 
reaching, bending. 

Mental. 

The project must be such that the child is 
challenged to think and has opportunity to 
do so. 

Social. 

The conditions for working should be such 

that the children can work in groups. 


Creative. 

Ability and desire to see the possibilities in the 
child’s crude efforts. 

Illustration: Making scrapbook in Grade I and 
Grade II. The children should be led to 
organize, search for and choose pictures, as, 
finding pictures and making health book, 
“Kind of Dinner I Should Eat.” 


Experimental. 

Ability and desire to find new avenues and uses 
for manual arts as a factor in the child’s 
development in helping him to feel and 
know and think concretely. 


The project.is worth-while if there is growth in 
the following: 


Knowledge. How people live, obtain food, 
clay, wood, ete. 
Skills. In oral language, writing, handling 


tools, and applying color. 


Habits. Of self-criticism, self-control, honesty, 
orderliness, concentration, self-dependence, 
and co-operation. 
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Attitudes. Loyalty to group, room, school (in 
older children). Respect and friendship for 
teacher and other adults, and a general social 
attitude that is reflected in the child’s home 
and play life. 


The Sand Table in Visual Instruction 
(Continued from page 14) 


Book Week we had some book pantomimes 
to interest the children. The book made was a 


large one from the pages of which the children || sig aes OMEGA | 

emerged. They gave by pantomime in costume || CRAYONS A 

one scene from each book represented. Their | ts DUSTLESS | 

activities included the making of the book, the | bes CRAYON 

lettering of the titles, the execution of the cos- | ALWAYS to meet the require- | , 


tumes, also a knowledge and an appreciation || 

of the story. If reproduced on a “browsing” || RELIABLE 
table, the children’s parts can be taken by dolls | 

dressed and grouped in tableaux. The books are 

made in the industrial arts period and several || ia 
of these scenes can be arranged on one | Fhe difference isjin]its}manufacture. It is free from grit, || 
table | smooth writing, even marking, and economical. i 


ments of the most 


exacting users 


We desire you to prove‘it tolyour own satisfaction— 


The stories used in our puppet shows were, 


“The Hare and the Tortoise’ for the primary | 
grades; ‘‘Androcles and the Lion” and ‘““The Pied || 

Piper of Hamelin” for children from the third to | Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 

the sixth grades. Many other stories lend them- || DANVERS. MASS 
selves to this treatment. The show was given in || 
assembly, a study of the story forming a prologue. DhasensenssuvnnanunietnsnonensuntvenstessanbeaeenaSusmssiangspesapniaedeacetontaapenseapansasmsssstauntasennessipatiannsesnaiinesaimaseneoenaeenteasameentamensmanstameeenameeeeateamatal 


The scenes for the action had to be determined, 
MASSASOIT 
COMPANY 


the dialogue planned, the theater built, and the 

scenery constructed. The characters needed a 
DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. PHONE. RIVER. 2100 


knowledge of proportion and suitability in cos- 
tuming. The manipulation of the characters 
took some skill. If adapted to the sand table 
idea, the puppet show can either stand by itself 
with doll villagers surrounding it, or it can be 
made on a somewhat smaller scale, as an integral 
part of the county fair or some historic event in 
which it figures. 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 


School Annuals 


Kindergarten and First Grade Curriculum Personal Greeting Cards 


in Terms of Children’s Activities : 
(Continued from page 23) 


Specially Designed 


Dramatizing favorite stories, poems and songs. : 
8 | d 8s Diplomas for 


Giving simple puppet shows. 


Making and use of simple properties for use in Private 
dramatic play. and Public Schools 


Making toy theater presentation of favorite 
tale, as ““The Shoemaker and the Elves.” 


Making sand-table representations of familiar 
situations: favorite stories or poems, a 
Christmas sand table, Santa Claus land, 
Bobby and Betty’s home, the Three Bears’ 
house, the adventures of Peter Rabbit, a 


Lolly-pop tree, in Brownie Land. LET US PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 


| 61 
OMEGA 
| a | The Last Word in Dustless Crayons | 

+) 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


The GEO. M. HENDRY CO., Ltd. 


TORONTO, ONT. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Used fn all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
all the Boards of kducationio 
the principal cities, fend tor ill- 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
bDiackbo rds, siated cloth, black dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
blackboard p'ate In slabs, dividers, 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 
etc. Manufactured only by the 
NEW YOBK LICAT.~ BOOKSLATECO, 
90-22-24 Vesey Sty diew York, 


‘*A Distinguished Contribution to the 
Poetic Life of Childhood’’ 


POEMS Jv the 
CHILDRENS 
HOUR 


Poems for the 
Children’s Hour 


Compiled by Josephine Bouton 
with introduction by Carolyn S. Bailey 


A book for the appreciation of children, each 

em short and its subject-matter that of child- 
eg The child will learn the verses naturally 
and make them a part of his life because he loves 
them. 

They are classified and grouped under fourteen 
subject headings covering a wide range of child 
interests, and representing the work of best 
known poets from Shakespeare to Walter De 
La Mare. 


288 pp. Price $1.75 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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A simple spring festival based 
on songs, rhythms, dances, 
stories, giving form to the 
children’s joy in return of 
flowers, birds and bees. 


Activities which tend toward 
investigation of special sub- 
jects of interest: 

Planning bird and _ flower 
festivals. 

Listening to bird talks with 
pictures. 

Feeding birds in winter, feed- 
ing pigeons near the school. 

Making a sand table farm 
after a visit to the farm. 

Making individual represen- 
tations of “Our Yard and 
Garden.” 

Making books on subjects of 
special interest; a baby 
book, a home book, a boy 
and girl book, a dog or cat 
book, a flower book, a 
Mother Goose book. 

Hunting through readers in 
first grade for dog stories, 
cat stories, poems about 
outdoors. 

Going to the library to get 
books for the room. 

Kindergarten children make 
books to earry with them 
to the first grade where they 
will be utilized in connection 
with beginning reading. 


Art Activities. Creation of 

beauty or attempts to 

appreciate beauty: 

Learning to know the pictures 
in the building which five 
and six year olds can under- 
stand. 

Collecting pictures presenting 
beautiful phases of familiar 
things: home life, familiar 
animals, beautiful common 
objects. 

Collecting and arranging pic- 
tures which will illustrate 
favorite stories, songs or 
poems. 

Making collections of penny 
prints or favorite pictures. 
Arranging flowers brought to 
school by teacher and 
children with attention to 


beauty of line and color pre- 
sented by example and 
simple words. 

Helping in simple decorative 
schemes for special occasions 
and going to see beautiful 
decorations in store win- 
dows. 

Making color books showing 
colors and the flowers or 
fruits in which we find them. 


Teaching Subtraction by 
Building 
(Continued from page 26) 
equal the greater, and the so- 
called ‘‘Austrian method”’ which 
is a ‘“‘take-away” device that 
provided “paying back”’ by in- 
creasing the next figure of the 
subtrahend. For example, to 
subtract 48 from 75, by the ‘‘Aus- 
trian method,” say, 8 from 15 


leaves7. Addltothe4: 5 from 
7 leaves 2. Result 27. This 


procedure, while possessing some 
advantages over the method of 
diminishing the minuend, never 
held its own in competition with 
the more popular way. The 
“borrowing” procedure never 
pays back; the opposite ‘‘Aus- 
trian” way “pays back”’ what it 
has never borrowed. 

Course of study planners, in 
large cities especially, cannot 
well secure the practice of im- 
proved methods by edict or de- 
cree. Superior procedure must 
make its own way by virtue of 
demonstrated merit. Courses of 
study can suggest devices and 
procedures to a limited extent 
and present them clearly. Alert 
teachers grasp eagerly at im- 
provement in material to present 
and procedures to employ. 
They quickly set a pace and 
even the sluggish are stirred to 
imitate. Only by the begetting 
of conviction can the practice of 
teaching make advance under 
the spur of tenable theory. 

For two reasons pupils should 
practice such drills as the follow- 
ing, arranged in random order 
but tabulated in consecutive 
arrangement here as more con- 
venient for our purpose. 
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DRILL. 


Name the differences orally 


at sight: 


20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 


Repeat this drillin the decade 
of thirties. 

Such drills in ‘“‘finding differ- 
ence by bridging” are based upon 
the drills in adding a one-figure 
number to a two-figure number. 
Pupils who are versed in such 
adding will find this correspond- 
ing subtraction easy. It is use- 
ful for two reasons, first to 
prepare pupils for the more for- 
mal process of subtracting. The 
process and circumstances of 
bridging are similar to and lead 
up to the need for increasing the 
minuend figure by ten. Second, 
short division implies the power 
to subtract a multiple of the 
divisor, usually a_ two-figure 
number, from a two-figure num- 
ber (partial dividend) and to do 
it mentally. For example, in 
dividing by 9, it may become 
necessary to subtract 18 from 20, 
or 21, or 22, or 23, or 24, or 25, or 
26 and do it mentally. 

For pupils skilled_in bridging, 
the transition from 


example 20 to example (9 


is easy and natural. On behold- 
ing the latter how easily the pu- 
pil thinks. Add 2. 18 and 2 
are 20. Add 50 more. Result 
52. This thinking is easily 


modified into the form, 8 and 2 
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are 10. 
and 1 are 2. 
(tens) are 7 (tens). Write 5. 
Result 52. This latter form is 
desirable because it is a general- 
ized form that is more useful 
than the preceding. 

In three-figure subtraction, 
the smaller minuend figure may 
for some time be the ones’ or 
units’ figure and later the tens’ 
figure only. 


Write 2. Carry 1. 1 


2 (tens) and 


853 839 

For example, 
517 

The introduction of 832 
examples like 576 


involving two successive bridg- 
ings should be deferred for some 
time because they involve an 
additional element of difficulty 
that should be avoided until pu- 
pils have attained some skill in 
the simpler Four-figure 
subtraction makes possible the 
introduction of the case of a 
smaller figure in hundred’s place 
of the minuend, but there is no 
intrinsic difficulty not encoun- 
tered in three-figure subtraction. 
Cases of numbers with zeros 
need especial care whether these 
zeros be in the upper or lower 
number. But space fails us to 
specify and probably there is no 
need. 


The Children’s Orchestra 


(Continued from page 33) 


response to a call for something 
that might serve as a gong, one 
little ladj brought in a piece of 
piping that, when hung and 
struck with a wooden mallet, 
gave quite a musical sound. I 
have since discovered that one 
of the cymbals, struck with a 
large cork on the end of a nail, 
makes a good substitute for a 
gong. Another child brought an 
ordinary wooden sink rack which 
he discovered made an attractive 
sound when a stick was drawn 
lightly over the rods. 

In an article in the ‘Musical 


Quarterly” for January, 1927, 


Why 
Eyes Need Care 


ACING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 
A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE: 


For Your 


EYES 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
OF 


Chart Printers ‘and 
Kindergarten 


Rubber Stamps 


HANS H. HELLESOE 
2444 Ainslie St., 


Chicago 


E HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
CoMPANY in above territory for over a qua- 
ter of a century. 

We will mail our catalog “A” listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Mquipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 

Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for American Childhood, for this terri- 
tory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 
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Max Schoen says that music 


appreciation should not be 
taught, but reflected. I agree 
heartily with this viewpoint and 
think it applies to this first step 
in appreciating music, the play 
orchestra. When the teacher has 
made the music a part of herself, 
she will find that the teaching 
process becomes merely that of 
imparting, and the experience 
will be a joy to her and to her 
pupils. May Iurgeevery teacher 
not to consider music a special 
subject and lay down a law of 
limitation for herself. After all, 
music is one of the universal ex- 
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periences of mankind. I have 
seen few teachers who have not 
experienced a musical growth 
when their sense of limitation 
was overcome. Approach your 
lesson in the spirit of enjoying 
something with the children, 
even growing with them, and 
you will never be disappointed 
in your results. 


The Little Lost Song 
(Continued from page 49) 
straight into the heart of the 


tinkling brook. But alas! She 
could not snuggle down there. 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS "AGENCY 


NATL. BANK BLDC W 


AM RUFFER Pw 


OFFICES 
D. ORE 
NN LIS. MINN 


DENVER. COLO ANGAS CITY. MO 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. 


Every teacher needs it. 


exceptionally low price: 


Card Sewing, $0.70 

Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 

10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


283 


A distinctive pencil for first grade pupils. 


write with slight pressure. 


703 East 13th Street 


Booklet, 
with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,’ 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 
Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two children at an 


Chain Making ae Bead Stringing, $0.70 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


49 Murray St. 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil. 


tendency toward finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft enough to 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


“How to Apply and Secure Promotion, 
’ free to members, 50c. to non-members, 


Write today for enrollment card and information. 


NEW YORK 


Large enough in diameter to minimize the 


New York 


SPARE TIME MADE PROFITABLE 


Make Money Taking Subscriptions for 
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Every kindergarten-primary teacher is a prospective subscriber. 


Agents wanted in all localities. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 


Write for details. 
Springfield, Mass. 


The heart of the brook was not 
quite soft enough. There were 
far too many stones. 

‘“‘Come with me; tinkle, tinkle,”’ 
Brook sang. Little Song was 
once more comforted, for she was 
sure its tinkling was much 
sweeter since she had come to 
cheer Brook’s heart. But it was 
not long until Little Song hit 
her wings against a stone. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear, I am 
lost!’ she cried. ‘‘What shall 
I do?” 

But someone heard. 

‘Come with me,” Thrush kept 
singing, “‘ve-ree, ve-ree.”’ Little 
Song was almost happy now, for 
she was certain that Thrush’s 
song was sweeter than before she 
had come. She heard Wind 
whistle, ““You have found a 
home.”’ And Brook tinkle, ‘‘“You 
must have found your home.” 
And Little Song began to an- 
swer in her sweetest voice, 
“Yes, I’ve found another home 
at last.” 

But before she had finished 
these words, she heard a small 
voice down in the garden: 

“Come back to me! 
back to me! My own Little 
Song, come back!” 

“You have been very kind,”’ 
said Little Song to Thrush, ‘“‘but 
I must leave you now. Little 
Girl is calling me, and I belong 
to her.” 

As she folded her wings and 
crept into her own warm and 
quiet corner in the heart of Little 
Girl, Little Song suddenly felt 
happier than she had in a 
long time, even before she was 
lost. 

“Coming, Mother, coming,”’ 
sang Little Girl’s loving voice, as 
she ran down the garden path. 
‘When you called me awhile ago, 
I didn’t want to come, so I just 
pretended that I did not hear. 
It was very lonely then, for right 
away my heart shut tight and 
lost its song. But I have found 
my song again. I found her in 
the thrush’s voice, and she came 
back when I called. I’m com- 
ing, Mother, coming.”’ 
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